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The Good Guidance for Vipassana Yogi By Ven: Mahasi Sayadawji 
(Quentions are created by Thamanaykyaw Mahagandayon Sayadaw) 
(Q-400 & A-400) 


Q:001 If you don’t feel rise and fall clearly, what should you do? 

Q:002 In the beginning, must you observe objects on a conceptual level? 

Q:003 What is true and complete insight practice? 

Q:004 In vipassana meditation, does what you name or say matter? 

Q:005 What ts really matters? 

Q:006 What is Vipassana insight? 

Q:007 Should you initially focus just on the rise and fall of the abdomen that occurs 
all the time and 1s noticeable enough to observe without much difficulty? 

Q:008 How should you breathe in and out and observe it? 

Q:009 When breathing, how should you do? 

Q:010 Why do you have to close your eyes? 

Q:011 Do you need think of rising and falling as words? 

Q:012 If the breath becomes so subtle that you cannot clearly feel the rise and fall of the 
abdomen, what should you do? 

Q:013 What ts the practice of Vipassana or Insight Meditation? 

Q:014 In which way should you note the rising movement? 

Q:015 What does the term “Noting” mean? Is there any other different word, there? 

Q:016 In Vipassana practice is it necessary to label or name an object such as “rising, 
falling” etc.? 

Q:017 Do you always encourage us to label an object? 

Q:018 Is there any disadvantage by not labeling a meditation object, like rising, falling, 
sitting, standing, doing, lying and so on? 

Q:019 When first beginning practice, when can one accurately focus one’s mind on 
objects? 

Q:020 If noting “sitting, sitting” when one is sitting serves one’s purpose, why is one 
instructed to note “rising, falling” when one ts sitting? 

Q:021 In how many ways are the primary and main objects of contemplation 
mentioned? 

Q:022 If you wish, can you also note sitting, touching, or in-and-out breath as a 
primary object? 

Q:023 How does a yogi keep the balance between concentration and energy by noting 
“rising and falling?” 

Q:024 What ts the purpose for the rotation of onehour sitting and onehour walking in 
practice? 

Q:025 Why should you begin with gentle and gradual movements? 
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Q:026 When will he be able to note closely all these happenings? 

Q:027 When will he become aware of every act of mind-wandering until eventually the 
mind does not wander anymore? 

Q:028 With which must the beginner begin? 

Q:029 As you meditate on the rising and falling of the abdomen, what will become 
clear to you? 

Q:030 What do those unpractised in insight meditation often say? 

Q:031 Do both concepts and realities appear to the beginner? 

Q:032 What ts quite impracticable at the beginning. What ts practicable? 

Q:033 Did the Buddha use the language of realities and tell us? 

Q:034 Although you meditate using the language of concepts like “walking, bending, 
stretching when do all the concepts disappear and only the realities like support 
and moving appear to you? 

Q:035 When you reach the stage of the knowledge of dissolution, what will appear to 
you? what will not? 

Q:036 When you meditate on the rising mind and matter, you know its characteristic, 
its function, its manifestation, everything. In this case, what is an example? 

Q:037 Does the meditator need to learn about them? In this case, what is an example? 

Q:038 What does the meditator who is meditating on the rising and falling of the 
abdomen know? 

Q:039 When you meditate “right step, left step,” what do you know? 

Q:040 What ts proper knowledge, the right knowledge? 

Q:041 If you meditate on the unpleasant feeling in your body as it rises, what do you 
know? 

Q:042 What ts practical insight. ? 

Q:043 What ts inferential insight? 

Q:044 How long do we have to work to understand impermanence, suffering and not- 
self? 

Q:045 What kind of work is insight meditation? 

Q:046 When should you add the sitting and the touching and note, “rising, falling, 
sitting, touching? 

Q:047 What should you do when mental hindrances appear to you? 

Q:048 How must you try to be able to note in a second? 

Q:049 Shake your index finger. Do you see the mind that intends to shake? Can you 
distinguish between that mind and the shaking? 

Q:050 When you note rising, falling, lifting, pushing, putting down, what do there 
exist? 

Q:051 When you do you understand how the material and mental things you have 
been noting keep passing away each in its own time? In this case, what are the 
examples? 
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What does the Commentary say regarding contemplation on impermanence ? 
Why we say seeing and hearing are impermanent? 

When ts even the word “aware” no longer necessary? 

The wandering mind that arises as you are noting the rising and falling of the 
abdomen is caught by the observing consciousness. In this case, what are the 
examples? 

For whom does it seem to tire or pain you continuously for a long time? 

How do the objects to be noted and mindfulness seem? 

What is like training in meditation? 

In the case of vipassana, what does disgusting (asubha) mean? 

Through which instrument given by the Buddha can we see the impermanence, 
In this case, what is an example? 

With which can you become mindful continuously? 

What does every moment of such mindfulness mean? 

What form the 'working path factor' (karaka-magganga) that functions like a 
team of workers? 

How does further effort need to be made? 

While contemplating touching, should your mind be kept on the same part of 
the body but on different parts successively? 

There are several places of touch and at least six or seven should be 
contemplated. What are they? 

How should you note touching points extensively by scanning the body from 
toes to head and from head to toes, inch by inch, and later half-inch by half-inch, 
or even more details? 

Why do you need to note one object after another constantly? 

Does this method require you to develop concentration in particular? 

If you observe objects delicate and difficult to be aware of, or many different 
kinds, what will happen to you? 

When you eliminate the wandering mind repeatedly, what will happen to you? 
How are there successive noting minds going on? 

How long can the flow of noting minds keep going, in the case, what is an 
example? 

How much should a disciple endeavour to perceive the rising and passing away 
of the mental states? 

In the case of samatha-bhavana and in Vipassana-bhavana how different are 
contemplating objects? 

What is the aim of Vipassana? 

If such energy is strong, can you soon make progress in the development of 
concentration and insight? 
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What is first of all important? 

What is the second most important? 

What work together like a tripod? 

When will you surely develop mindfulness, concentration and insight 
knowledge? 

When can you find your mindfulness become effective? 

How is it different between energetic and lazy people? 

At which stage of insight, why is effort regarded as an enlightenment effort? 


How ts effort compared to running at racing match? 

By what can you overcome laziness? 

What does encourage you to initiate the practice? 

When will the more obvious the noting mind become? 

When does the intention to move become obvious by itself? 

When will you be clearly aware of the intention to bend without confusing it 
with anything else? 

Why do you tend to think, “The body is fast; the noting mind is slow? 

When will you realize: “The body is slow; the noting mind is quick.” ? 

Should meditator move quickly? 

When standing up, what should you focus on and note? 

While you are actually going, how should you note every step? 

Once you can easily note two parts of each step, what should you do? 

When should you note the intention to turn? 

If you remain standing for some time, can you note the rise and fall of the 
abdomen? 

How and with which should you note as you actually lower yourself to sit? 
How should you do everything? 

How and with which language should you note all of the movement involved? 
As you actually lie down, what should you focus on and note? 

[f there is nothing else to note, what should you focus on and note? 

What should you note first and then what should you note in every single 
movement ? 

Why is it not possible to note any objects when we are asleep? 


As soon as you wake up, what should you note? 

A monk is supposed to go for the alms round neither too slowly nor too 
hurriedly, but steadily, in this case, what is an example? 

How should a yogi behave? 

How should a yogi behave as if blind? 

How should a yogi behave as if a deaf person? 
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While meditating, whatever strange or striking things see or hear, why must 
you behave as if you were not seeing or hearing, and just try to be mindful 
constantly? 

How should one behave as if one were blind? 

How should one behave as if one were deaf? 

How should one behave as if one were dumb although knowledgeable? 

How should one behave as if weak while strong? 

Why is it important to change your postures slowly and mindfully? 

For what should a yogi lie down motionless like a corpse? 

What is the verse Venerable Maha-Kaccayana taught to King Canda-pajjota? 
Is this verse referred to as instruction for a meditator to follow in Milinda- 
panha? 

What is the manner of noting when walking fast? 

What is the manner of noting when walking slowly or doing the Cankama walk 
(walking up and down)? 

When should you go on to noting the three movements? 

Will it suffice to note one or two movements in the beginning? 

When may six segments in each step become obvious? 

When insight knowledge by comprehension reaches its peak, who observe the 
process of one action following another, as a whole? 

When insight knowledge by comprehension reaches its peak, who see the process 
involved in a single action occurring stage by stage, such as observing the six 
parts of a single step? 

In each footstep, can one note six segments as said in the commentary ? 

"The six sections related to walking meditation are not mentioned in the 
commentary. What are they? 

What do some yogis say while practicing walking meditation? 

Whenever you imagine seeing something or someone, how should you note it? 
When an uncomfortable stiffness arises in any part of the body, what should 
you do? 

When will he or she be able to note and observe more and more? 


In which case, should a meditator switch to noting three objects, adding the 
sitting posture itself as a third object? 

If a meditator still finds that there are gaps while noting these three objects, 
what should he or she do? 

Tf you are not comfortable with this approach, what should you do? 

Where does attention need only be fixed on when you note “sitting, sitting, 
sitting? 

When does laziness generally occur? 

For which purpose, the number of objects for noting should be increased? 
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Q:139 While you are carefully noting phenomena within the body, such as the rise 
and fall of the abdomen and so on, is there need to note ordinary seeing or 
hearing. ? 

Q:140 If you intentionally look at something or someone, what should you do? 

Q:141 Even if you don’t do it intentionally, if you happen to see an object like a woman 
or aman, what should you note? 

Q:142 How many times should you note “seeing, seeing” ? 

Q:143 If you intentionally listen to a sound, what should you do? 

Q:144 If you hear a distinct sound, what should you do? 

Q:145 How many times should you note “hearing, hearing”? 

Q:146 If you do not note these other distinct objects, what will happen to you? 

Q:147 If the breath becomes very subtle and the movements of rising and falling are no 
longer distinct, what should you do? 

Q:148 If there is nothing else in particular to note, what should you do? 

Q:149 How long should you note continuously and uninterruptedly? 

Q:150 How and what do you note when actually sitting down? 

Q:151 When can the distinctive knowledge come? 

Q:152 When did he attain Arahatship while doing so and noting ‘lying, lying,’? 

Q:153 Why should the Yogis note with diligence all the time? 

Q:154 Should you breathe in and out so vigorously that you can be clearly aware of 
the entire breath all the way from the beginning to the end? 

Q:155 When concentration becomes very strong, the in-and-out breaths are likely to 
become so subtle that they seem to totally disappear. Do they? 


Q:156 Should one try to hold the breath to calm the bodily formation? 


Q:157 Do you stop anyone from observing the in-and-out breath if he or she wishes 
to? 

Q:158 Did you create the observation of the abdominal movements? 

Q:159 In the case of Vipassana, is it restricted to the nostril or upper lip; you can 
observe it wherever it is manifest? 

Q:160 When you observe the breath, what produces tranquility and what produces 
insight? 

Q:161 If we observe the breath, how do we experience it? 


Q:162 Do you believe that those who observe in-and-out breath can develop vipassana 
insight progressively ? 

Q:163 Can we observe these six kinds of air, no matter whatever kind is manifest in 
whatever part of the body? 

Q:164 For whom is it easier to note siting and touching? 

Q:165 For whom may not it be that easy to note siting and touching? 

Q:166 If you note the heat as “hot, hot,” what and how will you become aware of? 

Q:167 There are two kinds of knowledge; 1- the insight into mind and body and the 
insight into their causality 2-the scriptural knowledge (the knowledge gained 
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from scriptural study of psychophysical phenomena as described by 
Abhidhamma) and logical knowledge (the knowledge gained from logical 
contemplation of psychophysical phenomena). Which is superior one? 

Q:168 Is how much to learn enough? 

Q:169 What is weak vipassana (dubbala-vipassana) ? 

Q:170 What is young vipassana (taruna-vipassana) ? 

Q:171 Is it correct or not to practice vipassana without learning Dependent 
Origination? 

Q:172 Can one be considered to be endowed with the scriptural knowledge? 

Q:173, When can momentary concentration also be as powerful as jhanic 
concentration ? 

Q:174 When does vipassana concentration arise at every moment? 

Q:175 Can the momentary concentration arise if you observe different objects 
changing at every moment, like “seeing” at one moment and “hearing” the 
next, and so on? 

Q:176 If you observe the same object all the time, or if you find the object observed to 
be unchanging does it mean you will not develop vipassana concentration? 


Q:177 Why does the commentary recommend starting with the observation of body, 
which is obvious enough to observe easily? 

Q:178 If we encounter pain or anything unpleasant, why do we have to note them all 
with the patience and persistence? 


Q:179 Does every painful practice mean self-denial ? 


Q:180 if you change your posture every time you encounter pains, will there be room 
for concentration and insight to take place? 

Q:181 Why is the patience needed in meditation? 

Q:152 When do even intense unpleasant sensations tend to disappear? 

Q:183 When will one have to change one’s posture? 

Q:184 When will there be successive and ascending stages of maturity in the Yogi's 
state of insight? 

Q:185 What ts like the meditative process? 

Q:186 What should be noted first when you do the movements involved in the process 
of eliminating this sensation of itchiness? 

Q:187 Why cannot the unpleasant sensation be concealed by the changes of posture? 

Q:188 Should you make any changes without mindfulness? 

Q:159 How do Yogis, being mindful of present psychophysical phenomena 
concurrently — become aware of feelings? 

Q:190 Why are you on the right track if you are aware of the present feeling in terms 
of its characteristic, function, manifestation, and proximate cause? 

Q:191 Why do you have to note unpleasant feelings very mindfully in your own 
language, like “Stiffness, stiffness,” “Hot, hot,” and so on? 

Q:192 What should or should not you do if you encounter distress or despair? 
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When can a kind of unpleasant feeling be found in any part of the body? 

What does it matter if one doesn’t know the Pali terms for it? 

Will the insight knowledge one has gained, be lost due to a lack of knowledge of 
Pali? 

Would knowledge of the correct Pali terms help improve one’s insight 
knowledge? 

What is an excellent remedy when you suffer mental pain? 

In which way, can we prevent mental distress from arising, or if it arises, can 
we soon overcome it? 

What is the best way to face unpleasant feelings? 

What is the wise way of dealing with unpleasant fellings? 

The more powerful the contact is, the more overwhelming the feeling becomes, 
whereas the less powerful, the less overwhelming. In this case, what is an 
example? 

What is the “motivating mindfulness” (karapaka-sati) ? 


What is the “working mindfulness” (karaka-sati) ? 

Unpleasant sensations are not really more intense, but through which are they 
more obvious? 

When will you see unpleasant feelings arising and vanishing segment by 
segment and moment by moment every time you observe them? 

When may the unpleasant feelings — being noted constantly and carefully — 
disappear suddenly as if they were removed by hands. 

When will unpleasant feelings reduce to a tolerable degree, and fade away in the 
end? 

Why should you note unpleasant feelings with patience and endurance? 

Do you need to go on noting by sitting or standing persistently for half an hour 
or an hour without changing your posture? 

The patience is the foundation for the cultivation of concentration as well as 
that of wisdom, why? 

Why does the Buddha clearly instruct us to make great effort with such a strong 
resolution? 

What is the noblest practice? 

With which should you begin every time you make a change of posture? 

What should you concentrate your mind on and note? 


What is the Yogt’s concern while meditating ? 

What is not the Yogt’s concern while meditating? 

What should you do if unpleasant sensation becomes unbearable? 

When may you experience unbearable pain in your body? 

Why do we rarely notice unpleasant sensations? 

Tf you note pain with patience and perseverance, what will happen to you? 
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Q:221 If you find swaying unintentionally or if you experience trembling in the body, 
what should you do? what should not you do? 

Q:222 If the swaying becomes very strong, what should you do? 

Q:223 Why is it just that your sensitivity to mental contact has become very keen? 

Q:224 Is it possible to be empirically aware of two or more phenomena at the same 
time? 

Q:225 What are Obstacles to concentration and the methods to overcome them? 

Q:226 Even if the desire to give up, the wish to leave the meditation center, or the 
frustration has not disappeared after noting it once or twice, what should you 
do? 

Q:227 How should laziness should be removed? 


Q:228 How should you be encouraged and motivated by reflecting on the dangers of 
the lower realms? 

Q:229 How should you arouse enthusiasm for practice by considering these great 
benefits? 


Q:230 Sometimes one’s mind may become overzealous and overenergized. in how 
many ways, can this manifest? 

Q:231 As one is often caught in such thoughts, what will happen to one? 

Q:232 When one ts overzealous, what will happen to one? 

Q:233 In such situations should one relax, how should one think? 

Q:234 With relaxation what will happen to the mind? 

Q:235 Does it require us just to be mindful of all psychophysical phenomena that are 
manifested at the six sense-doors? 

Q:236 Why do we recommend them to start the practice with limited objects, jut with 
the rising and falling of the abdomen because, as many dedicated meditators 
affirmed? 

Q:237 Can you start with any phenomenon else manifested at any of the six sense- 
doors? 

Q:238 Can it be wrong with it if it is obvious enough to be aware of? 

Q:239 Did you mention any phenomenon as a wrong object for vipassana as long as it 
represents five aggregates (khandha) comprising the mental and physical 
phenomena (nama-rupa) ? 

Q:240 What is Vipassana formular? 

Q:241 What ts like Practice of meditation? 

Q:242 Why do as an alternative, I recommend you to note the rising and falling of the 
abdomen, which is obvious, easy to note and not as monotonous? 

Q:243 Can some beginner meditators discern psychophysical phenomena? 


Q:244 How did you encourage a woman who once practiced mindfulness under my 
guidance when you ware in Mawlamyaing? 

Q:245 Without mindfulness, whether the mind gets pure or impure can't be known. 
In this case, what is an example? 
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Now, with development of mindfulness they become aware of mental impurity 
distinctively. In this case, what is the example? 

Through which can the nature of the mind be known? 

Through which can we be aware of its nature and can purify it of mental 
hindrances? 

What does every moment of mindfulness mean? 

When will you find your mind purified of such mental hindrances? 

When will you start to discern the ultimate phenomena? 

When will you build up concentration? 

This understanding of the relationship between cause and effect is called 
“knowledge by discerning conditionality (paccaya-pariggaha-nana).” In this 
case, what is an example? 

How many times should you note when noting pain, hearing, seeing? 

How does the Noble Eightfold Path arise consequently? 

What are called Concentration Constituents of the Path? 

What are called the Wisdom Constituents of the Path? 

What are the three Morality Constituents? 

Why do you perfect the Morality Constituents of the Path as well whenever you 
note? 

Who will experience less reflection on this inferential knowledge? 


Who will tend to reflect a lot? 

When should you switch to noting “sitting, touching” as the primary object if 
you are sitting, or “lying, touching” if you are lying down, rather than noting 
“rising, falling.” ? 

If you make continuing to note a higher priority than engaging in reflection, 
what will happen to you? 

Should a meditator fear unpleasant feelings, for that what should he do? 

Why do unusual kinds of conceptual images and visions arise? 

Why do you focus your mind on whatever image you are seeing and what should 
you do? 

How long do you note this laziness as “lazy, lazy”? 

Before your insight matures, what will you find? 

When your insight matures, what will you find? 

Tf you are curious about, afraid of, or attached to these images, what will happen 
to you? 

Why do you take extra care not to think about any of these unusual objects? 

If a meditator finds himself or herself thinking about them, what should he or 
she do? 

How will you see the three characteristics? 


What is called inferential knowledge (anumananana) ? 
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After you inferentially realize the arising and passing away of all phenomena, 
what will happen to you? 

When will the noting mind become quicker than ever before? 

How mental and physical phenomena will appear, in this case, what are the 
examples? 

At the stage of the insight knowledge of arising and passing away, are 
unpleasant sensations experienced? 

When will you be unable to keep up with objects by trying to label or name each 
of them? 

Why can he or she follow them? 

If a meditator wants to name them, what he or she should not do? 

When one object is labeled, what will happen to him or to her? 

if you attempt to name all the objects that occur, what will happen to you? 

In which case, note any objects that come in through the six sense doors, without 
following the normal procedure? 

Tf noting in this way does not go smoothly, what should you do? 

Their appearance and disappearance are very fast, in this case, what is an 
example? 

Why will you feel comfortable even during long periods of sitting or reclining, 
without any pain, heat, or stiffness? 

Should you waste time enjoying the bright light and other pleasant experiences? 
In this case, what should you do? 

Tf you notice brightness, what should you do? 

Tf you think that you see it, what should you do? 

Although you are noting, why may not the light disappear very quickly? 
When will you be able to note it skillfully enough that it disappears quickly? 
Even if they note it for a long time, why doesn’t it disappear; it remains? 

How should any thoughts about the light be noted? 

Tf you incline your mind toward other unusual objects besides bright light, what 
should not you do? 

Tf your insight weakens, what will happen to you? 

Tf you note them closely, what will happen to you? 

For what purpose does every object you note help you? 

Should you relax whenever you want. In this case, what should you do? 

When conventional reality emerges, what will happen? 

When absolute reality emerges, what will happen? 

When should you return to noting whatever arises? 

Should a meditator let his or her practice proceed in this way some of the time? 
Tf you will feel weary of phenomena. what will happen to you? 


Will you not be able to help being aware. In this case, what is the example? 
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Q:306 When will some meditators experience unbearable pain? 


Q:307 Why cannot you feel satisfied with your practice? If it is so, what will happen 
to you? 

Q:308 How should you try your best to practice? 

Q:309 If you practice with patience and persistence, what will happen to you? 

Q:310 Sometimes the rising, falling, touching, hearing, and so on, together with the 
whole body, may disappear, and what will you only be aware of? 

Q:311 If these experiences persist, what should you do? 

Q:312 What should be priority given to? 

Q:313 When is it impossible to note this way? 

Q:314 When should you note objects without setting any limits? 

Q:315 Why are the preceding and succeeding objects mixed together, but not known 
separately ? 

Q:316 Is it the same mind that notes and perceives? 


Q:317 When will they become spontaneously aware of every noting mind 
distinctively? 

Q:318 Each and every mind-moment of noting manifests individually. In this case, 
what is an example? 


Q:319 With every noting how do you become aware of both mind and matter 
distinctively? 

Q:320 While observing, how does the insight arise defining mind and matter? 

Q:321 How do they clearly see that only when there are objects to be known, do there 
arise the mind knowing them? 


Q:322 When may another image appear one after another? 


Q:323 May there arise another unpleasant sensation before the earlier ones totally 
come to an end? 

Q:324 In which case, are you instructed to note such leading mind as “wanting to 
bend, wanting to stretch, or wanting to move,” before you really bend, stretch, 
or move? 

Q:325 At which state of insight do you become clearly aware of the mental state of 
wanting to bend as the cause of bending? 

Q:326 Among the initial, the middle and ending parts 

1- in which stage of the insight the middle, 

2- in which stage of the insight both the initial & the middle, 

3- in which stage of the insight the initial, the middle and ending parts parts 
are obvious? 

Q:327 When did they have to redirect their attention to newer and newer objects? 


Q:328 Noting newer sensations in this way, do they lost a chance to see older 
sensations disappearing ? 
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Well, now at this stage (sammasana), every object noted manifests to a yogi 
through all its stages: initial stage, progressive stage and ending stage. In this 
case, what are the examples? 

Why can you clearly see the appearance of sensation at the outset, and fading 
away gradually in the middle? 

While you are noting sensations attentively, why would you clearly see the 
arisen sensations disappearing, fading away and ceasing? 


When may images fade away getting blurrier and blurrier, or smaller and 
smaller, or moving further and further away? 

Every time a visible object impinges on your eyes, what should you do? 

Every time an audible object impinges on your ears, what should you do? 

Is it possible to expect unpleasant things not to arise, or only pleasant things to 
arise? 

Is it also possible to expect arisen things to last forever, or to not disappear? 


The wider your contemplation, what will happen to you? 

At what stage of insight, what kind of lights are you likely to have experienced? 
Why are the bodily turbulences? 

Tf you just watch them without noting attentively, or if you note them just 
superficially, what will happen to you? 

At that time how may you feel so pleasant? 

Why is an unconscious moment reported by a yogi? 

When can you make further progress in the practice? 

Actually, there are many things even more remarkable lying ahead for you to 
experience. what should you do? 

What is the right way? 

When you note rising of the abdomen and bending; What will happen to you? 
When do the ultimate phenomena of mind and matter disappear immediately on 
the very spot where they arise? 

When you practice longer and longer without lax effort, what will happen to 
you? 

Does falling start to become less distinct. And then rising become less distinct. 
And then sitting and touching also become less distinct? 

What is the mind naturally very familiar with? 

Why does the practice seem to be boring? 

When can you clearly see the noting mind, mindfulness disappearing? 

How ts different at the third insight and at the stage of the fifth insight to see 
disappearance? 

Why is it very important to see the noting mind disappearing? 

What is to see the objects and the noting minds fading away and vanishing 
constantly moment-by-moment? 


Q:356 
Q:357 


Q:358 
Q:359 


Q:360 


Q:361 


Q:362 
Q:363 


Q:364 


Q:365 
Q:366 
Q:367 
Q:368 
Q:369 
Q:370 
Q:371 
Q:372 
Q:373 
Q:374 
Q:375 
Q:376 


Q:377 
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Is the way you feel frightened here actually different from the way you are by a 
ghost or an enemy? 

How are the three kinds of insight, fearful, dangerous and disenchanting (bhaya, 
adinava, and nibbida), just different? 

You are seemingly bored of being mindful, but can you help being mindful? 
Do these three stages of insight fearfulness, dangerous and disillusioning 
(bhaya, adinava, and nibbida), manifest distinctively to some yogis but only one 
or two insights to others? 

What about experiencing unpleasant sensations at the stages of insights of 
sammasana-nana, bhanga-nana, bhaya-nana, adinava-nana nibbida-nana and 
muncitukamyata? 

What is the difference when you discern unpleasant sensations at the stage of 
sammasana-nana and Patisankha-nana? 

What stage of insight is like looking in the far distance from a tower? 

At this stage (patisankha-nana) why may you experience even more clearly such 
unpleasant sensations as stiffness, heat, pain, numbness, ache, tightness, 
pressure, and so on? 

Does sometimes, your mind seem to be unwilling to go to the object and often 
pulls back from the object? 

For what don’t you need? 

Now at equanimity, may such anxiety arise? 

At the stage of equanimity, how is mindfulness very powerful? 

Then, why are they able to dwell with equanimity? 

Who are able to dwell with equanimity? 

At this stage, do you experience unpleasant sensations in the body? 

Even if some sort of pain arose, what will happen to you? 

What are spontaneously become? 

How does time fly by very fast for them? 

The longer the mindfulness is uninterrupted, what will happen to you? 

In that case, how do you need to boost up your energy? 

Although mindfulness is spreading out in this way, may how you find the 
objects to note become fewer and fewer? 

The opposite of the ever-changing psychophysical phenomena is what is not 
among the psychophysical phenomena. In this case, what are the examples? 
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The Basic Practice 


The primary object 
Q:001 - If you don’t feel rise and fall clearly, what should you do? 


> If you don’t feel this clearly, place a hand on the abdomen and its rise and 
fall will become obvious after a while. 


Q:002 - In the beginning, must you observe objects on a conceptual level? 


> Initially, of course, it is almost impossible to avoid a conceptual sense of solid 
form. So, in the beginning, you must observe objects on a conceptual level. 
That is the only way that your concentration, awareness, and insight 
knowledge will mature. In due time, however, insight knowledge will break 
through to the absolute reality beyond concepts. 


Q:003 - What is true and complete insight practice? 


> True and complete insight practice is an awareness of all of the mental and 
physical phenomena that constantly arise at the six sense doors. 


Q:004 - In vipassana meditation, does what you name or say matter? 
Q:005 - What is really matters? 


>» In vipassana meditation, what you name or say doesn’t matter. What really 
matters is to know or perceive. So it is not yet complete just by saying . While 
noting the rising of the abdomen, do so from the beginning to the end of the 
movement just as if you are seeing it with your eyes. Do the same with the 
falling movement. 


Q:006 - What is Vipassana insight? 


>» Vipassana insight is to contemplate these clinging-accessible aggregates so 
that you can see them as they really are. 


Q:007 - Should you initially focus just on the rise and fall of the abdomen that occurs all the 
time and is noticeable enough to observe without much difficulty? 


> However, because concentration and awareness are not strong enough in the 
beginning, it will be difficult to observe all of the phenomena that constantly 
arise. You will not be skillful enough to follow all of the objects, or may get 
caught up in searching for an object to note. For these reasons you should 
initially focus just on the rise and fall of the abdomen that occurs all the time 
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and is noticeable enough to observe without much difficulty. Later, when 
your practice matures, you will be able to note objects as they arise. 
> A meditator should do this mentally, not audibly. 


Q:008 - How should you breathe in and out and observe it? 


> Do not make the breath more vigorous than usual so as to make the rise and 
fall more distinct; neither slow down nor speed up the breath. If a meditator 
changes his or her natural pattern of breathing, he or she may get tired 
quickly and not be able to note properly. Just breathe in and out normally 
and regularly, and observe concurrently. 


Q:009 - When breathing, how should you do? 


> Do not alter the manner of your breathing. Neither slow it down, nor make tt faster. 
Do not breathe too vigorously, either. You will tire if you change the manner of your 
breathing. Breathe steadily as usual and note the rising and falling of the abdomen 
as they occur. Note it mentally, not verbally. 


Practising Vipassana for About Five Minutes 
Q:010 - Why do you have to close your eyes? 


> Since it is not helpful to look around, please close your eyes. 
Q:011 - Do you need think of rising and falling as words? 


>» Place your mind on the abdomen and, when it rises, note mentally as ‘rising’; 
when it falls, note it mentally as “falling.” Do not think of rising and falling 
as words, but just note the actual movement of the abdomen. Try to follow 
the rising movement from the beginning to the end. Do the same with the 
falling movement. The awareness of this movement by mindful noting 
amounts to knowing the element of motion as an ultimate reality. 


Q:012 - If the breath becomes so subtle that you cannot clearly feel the rise and fall of the 
abdomen, what should you do? 


> If the breath becomes so subtle that you cannot clearly feel the rise and fall of 
the abdomen, you can note the sitting or lying posture or “touch points.” A 
meditator can note four, five, or six touch points, one after the other. 


Instructions to Insight Meditation by Mahasi Sayadaw 
Q:013 - What is the practice of Vipassana or Insight Meditation? 
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>» The practice of Vipassana or Insight Meditation is the effort made by the 
meditator to understand correctly the nature of the psycho-physical 
phenomena taking place in his own body. 


Q:014 - In which way should you note the rising movement? 


> Note the rising movement in such a way that your awareness of it is 
concurrent with the movement itself. The movement and the mental 
awareness of it should coincide in the same way as a stone thrown hits the 
target. Similarly with the falling movement. 


Q:015 - What does the term “Noting” mean? Is there any other different word, there? 


> “Noting” here means close observation or contemplation of an object to 
be known. So, three terms, observing, contemplating, and paying 
attention, are different words that basically means the same. 


Q:016 - In Vipassana practice is it necessary to label or name an object such as “rising, 
falling” etc.? 


>» Names, whether they are in technical terms or in ordinary language, are all 
conceptual or conventional and not that important. What matters most is to 
be aware of the phenomena involved in an object like “rising and falling of 
the abdomen when breathing.” In reality, just being aware of an object 
without labeling at all, will serve the purpose. 

> Without labeling, however, it may be difficult to be fully aware of an object 
precisely and accurately. Also, it will not be easy for the yogi to report his or 
her experience to the teacher, or for a teacher to give advice to the yogi. That 
is the reason why the yogi is instructed to label an object when he or she 
notes it. Even then, it would be difficult to use technical terms for all objects 
a yogi encounters. That is why I instruct yogis to use ordinary language like 
“rising, falling” when he or she practices. 


Q:017 - Do you always encourage us to label an object? 


> No, not always. There are times you find objects occurring to you so fast that 
you have no time to label them each. Then you have to keep up with them by 
being merely aware of them moment to moment, without labeling. It is also 
possible to be aware of four, five or ten objects spontaneously, although you 
are able to label only one of them. Don’t worry about that. It also serves your 
purpose. If you try to label all the objects occurring, you are likely to get soon 
exhausted. The point is to be scrupulously aware of objects; i-e., in terms of 
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their characteristics. In this case, you can also note objects occurring through 
the six senses moment to moment instead of noting routinely, 


Q:018 - Is there any disadvantage by not labeling a meditation object, like rising, falling, 
sitting, standing, doing, lying and so on? 


> Yes, of course, there are some disadvantages in not labeling a meditation 
object: inaccurate concurrence of mind and meditative object, superficial 
awareness, energy reduction, and so on. 


Manual of Insight 
Q:019 - When first beginning practice, when can one accurately focus one’s mind on 
objects? 


> This is true in the immature stages of meditation. However, when first 
beginning practice, one can accurately focus one’s mind on objects only when 
one notes them by labeling them one by one. Eventually, though, one learns 
to experience the ultimately real phenomena that lie beyond names or 
concepts. In this way, the perception of the solidity and continuity of 
phenomena (santatighana) vanishes and one is able to understand the three 
universal characteristics. 

> This is confirmed by the following passage from the Mahatika: 

- Should one observe ultimately real phenomena in terms of concepts that refer 
to ultimately real phenomena? Yes, in the beginning of the practice one 
should. However, when one’s practice is mature, one’s mind will reach the 
ultimately real phenomena beyond the concepts that refer to them. 


Q:020 - If noting “sitting, sitting” when one is sitting serves one’s purpose, why is one 
instructed to note “rising, falling” when one is sitting? 


> Of course, it serves one’s purpose to note “sitting, sitting” when sitting. But 
if one observes a single kind of object for long, it would become so easy that 
he may lose balance from little energy and too much concentration. This 
would result in sloth and torpor and shallow or weak awareness. That’s why 
one is instructed to observe “rising and falling” as a main object when one 
is sitting. 


Q:021 - In how many ways are the primary and main objects of contemplation mentioned? 


> Instructions are, therefore, given here to treat or keep the rising and falling 
movements of the abdomen, which are easy to explain and easy to 
contemplate, as the primary and main objects of contemplation. 

> But there are two other cases of contemplation already mentioned above, 
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namely (i) the contemplation of sitting and touching, and (ii) the 
contemplation of the touch of in and out-breathing, either of which may be 
chosen, if so desired, as the primary and main objects in the contemplation. 

> On achieving the high state of contemplation where it is possible to 
contemplate on any objects as they arise, there is no need at all to go back to 
the primary and main objects. Contemplation should be carried out on every 
moment of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, knowing the bodily contacts, 
thinking, ideas etc. in the order of their arising. 


“The Purpose of Meditation” (7 Ed., Page 22-23/ 26) 
Q:022 - If you wish, can you also note sitting, touching, or in-and-out breath as a 
primary object? 


>» In this case, we have to note the sitting body and touching point in rotation 
as “sitting, touching; sitting, touching.” If you think it hard to do so, you 
may just focus the spot touched by the in-and-out breaths, and note it as, 
“touching, touching.” Alternatively, you may note the tangible 
phenomena that are manifest along with the abdominal rise and fall. 

> Here (in our center) I instruct yogis to note the abdominal rise and fall as a 
primary object. In any case, if you wish, you can also note sitting, touching, 
or in-and-out breath as a primary object, as mentioned earlier. 


Q:023 - How does a yogi keep the balance between concentration and energy by noting 
“rising and falling?” 


> Noting “rising and falling” demands neither too much concentration as it is 
not a monotonous kind of object, nor excessive enthusiasm as it’s only two 
types of object to note. Thus, the balance can be kept between concentration 
and energy. 


Q:024 - What is the purpose for the rotation of one-hour sitting and one-hour walking in 
practice? 
> Too much walking tends to arouse more energy but less concentration. So 
one is scheduled to sit and walk alternately an hour each. Thus, the balance 
can be kept between concentration and energy. 


Q:025 - Why should you begin with gentle and gradual movements? 
>» They have to make their changes of posture gradually and gently; only then 


will mindfulness, concentration and insight be good. Begin, therefore, with 
gentle and gradual movements. 
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Q:026 - When will he be able to note closely all these happenings? 


>» The beginning yogi is likely to miss several things which he should note, but 
he should resolve to note all. He cannot of course help it if he overlooks and 
misses some, but, as his samadhi (concentration) becomes strong, he will be 
able to note closely all these happenings. 


Q:027 - When will he become aware of every act of mind-wandering until eventually the 
mind does not wander anymore? 


>» In the beginning, as his mind wanders here and there, the yogi may miss 
noting many things. But he should not be disheartened. Every beginner in 
meditation encounters the same difficulty. But as he becomes more practiced, 
he becomes aware of every act of mind-wandering until eventually the mind 
does not wander any more. 


Fundamentals of Vipassana Meditation (TMC) 
The Right Method 
Q:028 - With which must the beginner begin? 


> But for the beginner, it is hard to observe all that come up through the six 
sense-doors. He must begin with just a few. 


Q:029 - As you meditate on the rising and falling of the abdomen, what will become clear 
to you? 


> As you meditate on the rising and falling of the abdomen, all the 
distendedness, moving, conveying, become clear to you. These are the 
characteristic, function and manifestation of the air-element. This air-element 
is important. 


Q:030 - What do those unpractised in insight meditation often say? 


>» Those unpractised in insight meditation often say, “If you note “bending, 
stretching,” only concepts like arms will appear to you. If you note ‘left, right’, 
only concepts like legs will appear to you. If you note “rising, falling,” only 
concepts like the abdomen will appear to you.” This may be true to some of 
the beginners. 


Q:031 - Do both concepts and realities appear to the beginner? 
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> Butit is not true to think that the concepts will keep coming up. Both concepts 
and realities appear to the beginner. Some people instruct the beginners to 
meditate on realities only. This is impossible. 


Q:032 - What is quite impracticable at the beginning. What is practicable? 


> To forget concepts is quite impracticable at the beginning. What is practicable 
is to observe concepts combined with realities. 


Q:033 - Did the Buddha use the language of realities and tell us? 


> The Buddha himself used the language of concepts and told us to be aware 
“T am walking,” etc., when we walk, bend or stretch. He did not use the 
language of realities and tell us to be “aware it is supporting, moving,” etc. 


Q:034 - Although you meditate using the language of concepts like “walking, bending, 
stretching when do all the concepts disappear and only the realities like support and moving 
appear to you? 


> Although you meditate using the language of concepts like “walking, 
bending, stretching,” as your mindfulness and concentration grow stronger, 
all the concepts disappear and only the realities like support and moving 
appear to you. 


Q:035 - When you reach the stage of the knowledge of dissolution, what will appear to you? 
what will not? 


> When you reach the stage of the knowledge of dissolution, although you 
meditate “walking, walking,” neither the legs nor the body appear to you. 
Only the successive movements are there. Although you meditate “bending, 
bending,” there will not be any arms or legs. Only the movement. Although 
you meditate “rising, falling,” there will be no image of the abdomen or the 
body, only the movement out and in. 


Q:036 - When you meditate on the rising mind and matter, you know its characteristic, its 
function, its manifestation, everything. In this case, what is an example? 


>» When you look up to the sky ona rainy day, you see a flash of lightning. This 
bright light is the characteristic of the lightning. As lightning flashes, 
darkness is dispelled. This dispelling of darkness is the function of lightning, 
its work. You also see what it is like - whether it is long, short, a curve, a circle, 
straight, or vast. You see its characteristic, its function, its manifestation, all 
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at once. Only you may not be able to say the brightness is its characteristic, 
dispelling of darkness is its function, or its shape or outline is its 
manifestation. But you see them all the same. 

> In the same way, when you meditate on the rising mind and matter, you 
know its characteristic, its function, its manifestation, everything. 


Q:037 - Does the meditator need to learn about them? In this case, what is an example? 


>» The meditator who is contemplating the rising mind and matter knows them 
as if he were touching them with his own hand. He need not learn about 
them. If there is the elephant before your very eyes, you need not look at the 
picture of an elephant. 


Q:038 - What does the meditator who is meditating on the rising and falling of the abdomen 
know? 


> The meditator who is meditating on the rising and falling of the abdomen 
knows the firmness or laxity thereof - its characteristic. 

> He knows the moving in or out - its function. He also knows its bringing in 
and pushing out - its manifestation. 


Q:039 - When you meditate “right step, left step,” what do you know? 
Q:040 - What is proper knowledge, the right knowledge? 


> When you meditate “right step, left step,” you know the tenseness in every 
step - its characteristic. You know the moving about - its function. And you 
know its conveying - its manifestation. This is proper knowledge, the right 
knowledge. 


Q:041 - If you meditate on the unpleasant feeling in your body as it rises, what do you 
know? 


> If you meditate on the unpleasant feeling in your body as it rises, you know 
the undergoing of undesirable tangible object - its characteristic, the 
withering of associated states - its function, and the physical affliction - its 
manifestation. This is the way the meditators gain knowledge. 


Q:042 - What is practical insight. ? 
Q:043 - What is inferential insight? 


> Let me explain. Insight meditation is of two kinds, practical and inferential. 
The knowledge you gain by meditating on what actually arises by way of 
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intrinsic characteristics and individual characteristics such as impermanence 
is practical insight. From this practical knowledge, you infer the 
impermanence, suffering and not-self of things past and future, things you 
have not experienced. This is inferential insight. 


Incessant Work 
Q:044 - How long do we have to work to understand impermanence, suffering and not-self? 


> How long do we have to work? Understanding impermanence, suffering and 
not-self begins with the investigating knowledge. But it does not come at 
once. It is preceded by purity of mind, purity of views, and purity of 
transcending doubts. To speak from the level of the present-day meditators, 
a specially gifted person can achieve this knowledge in two or three days. 
Most will take five, six, or seven days. But they must work assiduously. Those 
who get slack at work may not gain it even after fifteen or twenty days have 
passed. So I will talk about working in earnest in the beginning. 


Q:045 - What kind of work is insight meditation? 


> Insight meditation is incessant work - meditate whenever you see, hear, 
smell, taste, touch or think, without missing anything. But to beginners, to 
note everything is quite impossible. Begin with several. It is easy to observe 
the moving form in the rising and falling of the abdomen. 


Q:046 - When should you add the sitting and the touching and note, “rising, falling, sitting, 
touching? 


> As your mindfulness and concentration grow stronger, add the sitting and 
the touching and note, “rising, falling, sitting, touching.” 


Q:047 - What should you do when mental hindrances appear to you? 
> So, don’t let them in. Note them and get rid of them. 
Q:048 - How must you try to be able to note in a second? 
> If there are things you see or hear particularly, note them, too. Except for the 
four, five or six hours you sleep, you keep noting things. You must try to be 
able to note at least one thing in a second. 
Things Fall Apart 


Q:049 - Shake your index finger. Do you see the mind that intends to shake? Can you 
distinguish between that mind and the shaking? 
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>» Shake your index finger. Do you see the mind that intends to shake? Can you 
distinguish between that mind and the shaking? If you are sincere, the answer 
will be “No.” But to the meditator whose mindfulness and concentration are 
well developed, the object of attention and the awareness of it are as separate 
as the wall and the stone that is thrown to it. 


Q:050 - When you note rising, falling, lifting, pushing, putting down, what do there 
exist ? 


> When you note “rising,” the rising is one thing, the awareness is one thing - 
only these two exist. When you note “falling,” the falling is one, the 
awareness is one -- only these two. The knowledge comes clear in you of its 
own accord. When you lift one foot in walking, one is the lifting, the other is 
the awareness -- only these two exist. When you push it forward, the pushing 
and the awareness. When you put it down, the putting down and the 
awareness. Matter and awareness. These two only. Nothing else. 


Q:051 - When you do you understand how the material and mental things you have been 
noting keep passing away each in its own time? In this case, what are the examples? 


> As your concentration improves further, you understand how the material 
and mental things you have been noting keep passing away each in its own 
time. When you note “rising,” the form rising comes up gradually and passes 
away. When you note “falling,” the form falling comes up gradually and then 
passes away. You also find that the rising as well as the awareness passes 
away, the falling as well as the awareness passes away. With every noting, 
you find only arising and passing away. When noting “bending,” one 
bending and the next do not get mixed up. Bending, passing away, bending, 
passing away -- and thus the intention to bend, the form bending, and the 
awareness, come and go each in its time and place. And when you note the 
tiredness, hotness, and pain, these pass away as you are noting them. It 
becomes clear to you: they appear and then disappear, so they are 
impermanent. 


Q:052 - What does the Commentary say regarding contemplation on impermanence? 


> Regarding contemplation on impermanence the Commentary says: 
“.. the impermanent should be understood. “ 
“.. impermanence should be understood. “ 
“ ,.. the discernment of the impermanence should be understood.” 
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Impermanence 
Q:053 - Why we say seeing and hearing are impermanent? 


>» Take seeing for example. In the beginning, there was no seeing. But if the eye 
is good, the object comes up, there is light, and your attention is drawn to itif 
these four conditions concur -- then there is seeing. Once it has arisen, it 
passes away. No more of it. So we say seeing is impermanent. It is not very 
easy for an ordinary person to know that seeing is impermanent. 

> Hearing is easier to understand. There was no hearing in the beginning. But 
if the ear is good, the sound comes up, there is no barrier, and your attention 
is drawn to it -- if these four conditions concur -- then there is hearing. It arises 
and then passes away. No more of it. So we say hearing is impermanent. 


Q:054 - When is even the word “aware” no longer necessary? 


> If you cannot name them, just note “aware, aware.” You will see that there 
are four, five or ten thoughts arising in succession every time you note 
‘aware’. Sometimes when the awareness is so swift, even the word “aware” 
is no longer necessary. Just following them with your intellect will do. 


Q:055 - The wandering mind that arises as you are noting the rising and falling of the 
abdomen ts caught by the observing consciousness. In this case, what are the examples? 


> The wandering mind that arises as you are noting the rising and falling of the 
abdomen is caught by the observing consciousness as an animal that falls 
direct into the snare or an object that is hit by a well-aimed stone. And once 
you are aware of it, it is gone. You find it as clearly as if you were holding it 
in your hand. You find thus whenever consciousness arises. 


Q:056 - For whom does it seem to tire or pain you continuously for a long time? 
>» To ordinary people there is no awareness of interruption in tiredness or pain. 
It seems to tire or pain you continuously for a long time. In fact, there is no 
tiredness or pain for a long while. One tiredness and the next, one pain and 
the next, just very short pieces, very separate ones. The meditator sees this as 
he notes. 


Q:057 - How do the objects to be noted and mindfulness seem? 


> Noting is easy and effortless. 
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> The objects to be noted seem to drop on one’s mindfulness of their own 
accord. Mindfulness on its part seems to drop on the object of its own accord. 
Everything is there already noted. One never fails or forgets to note. 


Q:058 - What is like training in meditation? 


> Training in meditation is like climbing a mountain. You begin climbing from 
the base. Soon you get tired. You ask people who are coming down and they 
answer you with encouraging words like “It’s nearer now.” Tired you climb 
on and very soon come to a resting place in the shade of a tree with a cool 
breeze blowing in. All your tiredness is gone. The beautiful scenery around 
fascinates you. You get refreshed for a further climb. The knowledge of the 
rising and passing away is the resting place for you on your climb to higher 
insight knowledge. 


THE SIMILE OF THE VIPERS 


2.1. Right Mindfulness (Mindfulness of Body) 
Q:059 - In the case of vipassana, what does disgusting (asubha) mean? 


> Inthe case of vipassana, however, disgusting (asubha) means impermanence 
itself. 


2.3. Discernible Only by Mindfulness 
Q:060 - Through which instrument given by the Buddha can we see the impermanence, In 
this case, what is an example? 


> Just as only through the certain instrument like microscope can we see 
something minute and invisible to the naked eyes; so too only through 
vipassana (mindfulness) instrument given by the Buddha can we see the 
impermanence. 


Systematic Vipassana Practice 


3.1. Contemplation of Body 
Q:061 - With which can you become mindful continuously? 


> Only with such ardent effort can you become mindful continuously. This is 
what “mindful” (satima) means. When you are mindful, you will clearly 
comprehend (sampajano), meaning you see mind as mind, body as body, 
arising as arising and vanishing as vanishing. 
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3.4. Contemplation of Dhamma 
Q:062 - What does every moment of such mindfulness mean? 


> Every moment of such mindfulness means to remove mental defilements, or 
in other words, to prevent un-arisen defilements from arising, and arisen 
ones from recurring. 


“Discourse on Dhammacakka-pavattana Sutta” (1st Ed., Page 358-359) 
Q:063 - What form the 'working path factor' (karaka-magganga) that functions like a team 
of workers? 


> Right effort involves making an effort to see material and mental phenomena 
as they truly are. Because one makes effort to pay attention to both physical 
and mental phenomena as they arise, right mindfulness arises, which helps 
to focus the mind and achieve a stable concentration. Because right 
mindfulness arises then the insight right concentration arises. Because the 
mind is concentrated and stable, there is right thought which directs the mind 
towards the material and mental phenomena to know their true nature. 
Because right thought arises, it leads to deeper understanding of the true 
nature of material and mental phenomena, to understand the nature of 
impermanence, suffering, and non-self. It is right view. 

> "Right thought guides the mind to perceive things as they truly are. Although 
the term 'samma-sankappa' is commonly translated as 'right thought’, it does 
not refer to thinking in a general sense of the term. In meditation, right 
thought leads the mind towards understanding the true nature of things, 
such as the material phenomena of tightness and motion, and the knowing 
naure of the mind. It also helps one recognize the impermanence, suffering, 
and non-self-nature of all phenomena. Right thought and right view are 
known as path factors of knowledge (pafifa-magganga). Together with the 
three factors of the path of concentration (samadhi-maggana), they form the 
'working path factor' (karaka-magganga) that functions like a team of 
workers. In insight meditation, it is important to cultivate all five factors in 
harmony to gain a deeper understanding of reality. By doing so, one can 
progress in insight knowledge." 


TWO CHIEF DISCIPLES’ LIBERATION 
Q:064 - How does further effort need to be made? 


> So, further effort needs to be made by noting more objects. For instance, if 
you initially note two objects, you should now note four, five or six. Suppose, 
you note only two objects, “rising and falling.” Then you should now add 
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two more objects to that, “sitting and touching.” If needed, you may add 
three, four, five or six touching points (to the rising and falling). Thus, your 
mind will become active and energetic, and subsequently the drowsiness 
would reduce to a remarkable extent. 


PRACTICAL INSIGHT MEDITATION (BASIC PRACTICE) 
Q:065 - While contemplating touching, should your mind be kept on the same part of the 
body but on different parts successively? 


> You may feel at times that breathing is slow or that the rising and falling 
movements are not clearly perceived. When this happens, and you are in the 
sitting position, simply move the attention to sitting, touching; or if you are 
lying down, lying, touching. While contemplating touching, your mind 
should not be kept on the same part of the body but on different parts 
successively. 


Q:066 - There are several places of touch and at least six or seven should be contemplated. 
What are they? 


>» There are several places of touch and at least six or seven should be 
contemplated. Some of these points where the touch sensations may be 
observed are: where thigh and knee touch, or where the hands are placed 
together, or finger to finger, thumb to thumb, closing of the eyelids, tongue 
inside the mouth, lips touching when the mouth is closed. 


THE DISCOURSE ON A SUMMARY & AN EXPOSITION 
(Uddesa-vibhanga Sutta) 


Q:067 - How should you note touching points extensively by scanning the body from toes 
to head and from head to toes, inch by inch, and later half-inch by half-inch, or even more 
details? 


>» Scanning the Body: When yogis’ concentration and insight become strong at 
the fifth stage of insight (the insight into vanishing, bhanga-nana), I ask them 
to note touching points extensively by scanning the body from toes to head 
and from head to toes, inch by inch, and later half-inch by half-inch, or even 
more details. Then, you can find touching points (bodily sensations) every 
part of the body. You can thus be mindful of touching in such an extensive 
manner. At this stage, you will become just aware of touching without 
identifying the object you touch. Then, your mind is considered ‘not distracted 
externally.’ In this sense, the verse says, “If mindful of touch concurrently, the 
mind won't be thus distracted.” 
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Progressive Stages of Purification and Insight 
Q:068 - Why do you need to note one object after another constantly? 


> It is impossible to accomplish Dhamma by noting just four or five objects, or 
a hundred or a thousand objects. So, you need to note “one object after 
another constantly.” It is what is meant by the phrase ‘contemplating 
constantly’. 


Q:069 - Does this method require you to develop concentration in particular? 


>» This method does not require you to develop concentration in particular, but 
just to start practicing vipassana right away. 


Q:070 - If you observe objects delicate and difficult to be aware of, or many different kinds, 
what will happen to you? 


> Moreover, although you are said to start your practice with vipassana, you 
don’t really develop vipassana yet before concentration is strong enough. 
Only when concentration is strong enough, does vipassana insight start to 
arise. In the beginning, therefore, your observation should start with easy and 
limited objects. If you observe objects delicate and difficult to be aware of, or 
many different kinds, you have to arouse excessive energy leading to 
restlessness of mind (uddhacca) instead of leading to concentration. That is 
why you are instructed to observe such simple and easy objects as rising and 
falling of the abdomen, and so on. Now, you have been noting them as 
instructed. 


Q:071 - When you eliminate the wandering mind repeatedly, what will happen to you? 


> For example, if the wandering mind lasts one minute, then practice stagnates 
for one minute; if it last five minutes, the practice stagnates for five minutes. 
So, you have to note and eliminate them. When you eliminate them 
repeatedly your concentration will get strong and your mind will stop 
wandering and be focused on any object noted. Such mental state, well 
focused on the object as if it were cast into every object noted,is called 
moment-by-moment concentration (khanika-samadht). 


Q:072 - How are there successive noting minds going on? 
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>» The preceding mind is noting mind, the succeeding mind is also the noting 
mind, and another succeeding mind is noting mind, too. Thus there are 
successive noting minds going on... 


Q:073 - How long can the flow of noting minds keep going, in the case, what is an example? 


> On the path of vipassana practice (vipassana-yanika), the mental purification 
(citta-visuddht) is not strong enough to last for the whole day or night, but it 
is purified to some extent just for a limited time. Sometimes, the mere noting 
mind may keep going on for ten to fifteen minutes continuously, other times 
for twenty to thirty minutes. This much is all at this stage. It is not very strong 
yet. However, the mind that notes constantly without wandering away for 
ten or fifteen minutes is called mental purification (citta-visuddhi). 


> It is just like the case of a person, who at the beginning of his study, cannot 
read so fast and so well as the one who has already advanced in studies. 


Q:074 - How much should a disciple endeavour to perceive the rising and passing away of 
the mental states? 


>» Nevertheless, a disciple should endeavour to perceive the rising and passing 
away of the mental states not less than once in every second in the beginning 
of his practice. (This is the basic summary of the practice of Vipassana). 


Q:075 - In the case of samatha-bhavana and Vipassana-bhavana how different are 
contemplating objects? 


> In the case of samatha-bhavana one has to contemplate continuously on the 
original object of Samatha so as to make one's mind fixed on that object only. 
It is not necessary to observe any other mental or physical phenomenon. So 
it is not necessary to contemplate on such hindrances as wandering mental 
states which arise occasionally. It is only necessary to dispel them as they 
arise. 

>» In Vipassana-bhavana, however, all physical and mental phenomena that 

> occur at the six sense-doors have to be observed. So, if and when such 
hindrances as the mind contemplating something other than the original 
object of contemplation or the mind entertaining greed, covetousness etc., 
they also have to be contemplated. 


Q:076 - What is the aim of Vipassana? 
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> The aim of Vipassana will be accomplished only if one contemplates on them 
so as to know their real nature and characteristics and to be detached from 
them. 


The Discourse on Effort Enlightenment Factor. 


Q:077 - If such energy is strong, can you soon make progress in the development of 
concentration and insight? 


>» There are people who practice very energetically. Every time you try to be 
mindful of present phenomena, there is energy (viriya) as a driving force 
behind you, which acts like pushing, “Go on, go on,” or “Carry on, carry on.” 
If such energy is strong, you can soon make progress in the development of 
concentration and insight. This energy plays very important role in the 
practice. 


Q:078 - What is first of all important? 


> In this regard, I summarize what are important to make progress in the 
practice. First of all, faith (saddha) is important. Only when you have faith in 
the value and benefits of Dhamma, will you put effort in the practice. You 
need to have faith that the practice of dhamma is greatly beneficial. This faith 
is very important. 


Q:079 - What is the second most important? 


> And then, the second most important is desire or will (chanda) to practice. 
When such desire is strong enough, your energy will surely rise up in the 
practice. 


Q:080 - What work together like a tripod? 


> These three factors (faith, desire and energy) work together like a tripod. 
Q:081 - When will you surely develop mindfulness, concentration and insight knowledge? 


>» When you practice with strong faith, strong desire and tireless effort, then 
you will surely develop mindfulness, concentration and insight knowledge. 
It is even impossible to stop them from arising. We are giving dhamma talks 
every day in order to strengthen your faith in dhamma, to inspire you to 
practice, and to encourage you to make tireless effort. You may become 
disappointed and bored about the practice if you can’t make progress as 
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expected. Then, the meditation teacher is supposed to encourage you to be 
persistent till you can make remarkable progress. There are some yogis who 
always need the teacher’ encouragement day in day out, like bullocks that 
always need to be goaded to draw the cart. 


Q:082 - When can you find your mindfulness become effective? 


> Some meditation teachers even get tired of teaching their yogis who don’t 
make any progress after having practiced for long. I heard them complain 
that it was boring to teach some sluggish yogis. On the other hand, the 
teachers become very happy when they find their yogis make remarkable 
progress developing higher stages of insight day by day. Yogis are most 
likely to get bored when they can’t make progress even after long practice. In 
such case, it is very important for meditation teachers to take better care about 
the yogis. So, tireless effort is necessary for the progress. When you practice 
earnestly, you will become aware of whether effort arises in you or not, 
whether it gets weak or strong. 


Q:053 - How is it different between energetic and lazy people? 


>» Energetic and heroic people rarely give up. They never surrender until they 
accomplish their purpose. Lazy ones easily give up when they encounter 
hardship and difficulty. Energetic people never step back, but keep going 
forward and persevere until they reach where they want to be. This is the 
manifestation of effort (asamsidana-paccupatthanam). I have many more to 
explain. But, for now, please repeat after me: 


Below are features of Effort: 

Its characteristic is to act ardently and zealously. 

Its function is to inspire your mind. 

Its manifestation is to persevere without giving up ever. 


Q:084 - At which stage of insight, why is effort regarded as an enlightenment effort? 
> Only the effort at the 4th stage of insight is regarded as an enlightenment- 
factor because realization of four noble truths (Bodhi) start to arise only at 
this stage. That is why such effort is described as one the factors of realization 


or enlightenment. 


Q:055 - How is effort compared to running at racing match? 
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>» When two, three or more people are racing, they may run at the same speed 
for some distance from the starting point. But a moment after, one may fall 
behind the others. Then he has to work hard to catch up with those who have 
overtaken him. Actually, he has to work even harder not only to catch up 
with, but also to overtake them. Is this much effort enough? No, not enough, 
he has to make even further effort until he reaches to the goal. Before reaching 
the goal, he is still liable to be defeated. In the same way, when you are free 
from laziness and become mindful constantly, you are likely to relax. So, you 
need to be encouraged to not rest on your laurels until you reach the goal, 
magga-phala enlightenment. 


Q:086 - By what can you overcome laziness? 


> Now at this center we have a female yogi from Germany. She practiced very 
intensively with great expectation to accomplish overnight. Lately, she was 
very unsatisfied with the progress, she thought, very slow. Actually she has 
made pretty good progress. Yesterday, Myan Aung U Tin brought her to me. 
I told her not to be disappointment because, I explained, he has made pretty 
good progress, not as slow as she thought. For sure, I know, she has been 
making progress remarkably. But she wants to accomplish the Dhamma 
overnight. Anyhow, a thought of sooner attainment of dhamma can be 
regarded as correct mind-set (yoniso manasikara) in a way, as it can be a 
driving force behind her intensive practice. 


Q:087 - What does encourage you to initiate the practice? 


>» Rational mind-set is the mind-set that encourages you to initiate the practice 
(i.e., to make launching effort). There are some people who are very busy, but 
manage to find a few days off from their works so that they can succeed in 
starting a meditation retreat at the center. It is a good start. Having started 
they continue it with further effort (advancing energy) overcoming laziness. 
And then they don’t stop on the way, but make further effort until the goal 
(culminating energy). Yogis at this center who work hard relentlessly until 
they make remarkable progress are selected to listen to the Dhamma talk on 
progressive stages of insight. So, they can appreciate the progress they have 
made (by checking their experiences against the facts mentioned in that talk). 


Mind and body 
Q:088 - When will the more obvious the noting mind become? 


> The clearer your observation of physical objects becomes, the more obvious 
the noting mind will become. The Visuddhimagga says: 
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Cause and effect 
Q:089 - When does the intention to move become obvious by itself? 


> As practice matures further, the intention to move becomes obvious by itself 
when you intend to move your body. As soon as an intention arises, you will 
easily be able to be aware of it. At the beginning of practice, for example, even 
if he or she notes “intending to bend,” a meditator is not able to be clearly 
aware of the intention to bend his or her arm. 


Q:090 - When will you be clearly aware of the intention to bend without confusing it with 
anything else? 


> However, when practice matures, you will be clearly aware of the intention 
to bend without confusing it with anything else. 


Q:091 - Why do you tend to think, “The body is fast; the noting mind is slow? 


> When first beginning to practice, you change your bodily posture often 
without noticing it. Due to this, you tend to think, “The body is fast; the 
noting mind is slow.” 


Q:092 - When will you realize: “The body is slow; the noting mind ts quick.” 


> But as empirical knowledge matures, it will seem as if the noting mind 
welcomes objects in advance. You will be able to note the intentions to bend 
or stretch, sit, stand, or walk, and so on and notice the different movements 
involved in bending and so on, as well. Then you will realize: “The body is 
slow; the noting mind is quick.” You will experience for yourself that only 
after the intention to move has arisen can the movement of bending, 
stretching, and so on take place. 


Q:093 - Should meditator move quickly? 


> A meditator should not move quickly. He or she should move slowly and 
steadily. 


Getting a drink 
Q:094 - When standing up, what should you focus on and note? 


>» When standing up, focus on the gradual rise of the body and note it as 
“standing up, standing up.” 
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Q:095 - While you are actually going, how should you note every step? 
>» While you are actually going, note every step as “stepping, stepping” or 
“right, lift.” Follow each step mindfully from the movement the foot is lifted 
until it is dropped back down again. When walking slowly, or during formal 
walking meditation, note two parts of each step: either “lifting, moving,” 
“lifting, dropping,” or “moving, dropping.” 
Q:096 - Once you can easily note two parts of each step, what should you do? 


> Once you can easily note two parts of each step, switch to noting three parts: 
“lifting, moving, dropping.” 


Q:097 - When should you note the intention to turn? 


>» When the intention arises to turn and go back to your seat, note it as 
“intending to turn,” and as you actually turn, note it as “turning, turning.” 


Q:098 - If you remain standing for some time, can you note the rise and fall of the abdomen? 


> If you remain standing for some time, you can note the rise and fall of the 
abdomen along with the standing posture as “rising, falling, standing.” 


Q:099 - How and with which should you note as you actually lower yourself to sit? 


>» As you actually lower yourself to sit, note it as “sitting down, sitting down,” 
with awareness of the weight of the body gradually being lowered. 


Q:100 - How should you do everything? 
> Do everything slowly and steadily. 

Q:101 - How and with which language should you note all of the movement involved? 
> Carefully note all of the movement involved, using everyday language. 


Going to bed 
Q:102 - As you actually lie down, what should you focus on and note? 


> As you actually lie down, focus on the whole body as it gradually lies down 
and note it as “lying down, lying down.” 
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Q:103 - if there is nothing else to note, what should you focus on and note? 


>» Then if there is nothing else to note, focus on the rise and fall of the abdomen, 
and continuously noting it. 


Q:104 - What should you note first and then what should you note in every single 
movement ? 


>» First note the intension and then note every single movement involved 
without missing any. 


Q:105 - Why is it not possible to note any objects when we are asleep? 


>» When we sleep, it lasts long enough that we notice it, but we still cannot 
detect its characteristics or its object. So, it is not possible to note any objects 
when we arte asleep. 


Getting up 
Q:106 - As soon as you wake up, what should you note? 


>» As soon as you wake up, note it as “waking up, waking up.” 

> Ifa meditator is not yet able to note right from the moment of waking up, he 
or she should start noting whatever object arises from the time he or she 
remembers to note. 


“The Analysis of Pali Commentaries” (1st Ed., Page 225) 

To take a step neither too fast nor too slow — 

Q:107 - A monk is supposed to go for the alms round neither too slowly nor too hurriedly, 
but steadily, in this case, what is an example? 


>» So, a monk is advised to go neither too slowly nor too hurriedly, but steadily 
like a water cart on an uneven track (visama-bhumibhaga-patham udaka- 
sakatam viya). A cart that is loaded with buckets or pots of water needs to go 
slowly and steadily on the uneven road lest the water should spill over. In 
the same way, a monk is supposed to go for the alms round neither too slowly 
nor too hurriedly, but steadily. 

> Only when you go that way can you be mindful of each and every step you 
take. And, you are advised to be aware of lifting your foot, pushing it forward 
and dropping it down. In the beginning of the practice, however, it is not that 
easy for you to be mindful of this much, of course. 
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Reply to Criticism of Restraint on Eyes — 
To have restraint on eyes— The Story of Venerable Citta-gutta 
Q:108 - How should a yogi behave? 


Cakkhuma’ssa yatha andho; sotava badhiro yatha; 
Pannava’ssa yatha mugo; balava dubbaloriva; 
Atha atthe samuppanne, sayetha mata-sayikam. 
> Behave as if blind despite good eyesight; as if deaf despite good ears; 
As if dumb although educated; as if weak while strong; Moreover, if 
beneficial, lie down motionless as if one were a corpse. 


Q:109 - How should a yogi behave as if blind? 


>» The phrase “behave as if blind” suggests that a meditator should be mindful 

constantly without paying attention to visible objects around. 
“Instruction on How to Practice Vipassana” (Printed in 1977, Page 41-43) 

> On the other hand, a blind person is quiet and calm with his head down. He 
does not look at anybody in the front, or on his left or right, or nearby. He is 
thus very quiet and calm. Similarly, a meditator should be constantly mindful 
without seeing anything or anyone around. During sitting, you are advised 
to note constantly the rise and fall of the abdomen. Although you see 
something interesting, you should not pay attention to that, but note it as 
“seeing, seeing,” and then go back to noting the rise and fall of the abdomen. 
Don’t care about anything other than mindfulness. If you are really mindful 
in that way, it may seem to strangers as if you were blind. You need to care 
about mindfulness that much. 


Q:110 - How should a yogi behave as if a deaf person? 


> On the other hand, a deaf person—not hearing anything people say — does 
not care about them, nor does he reply to them. Thus, he or she becomes calm 
and composed. A meditator needs to be calm and composed by behaving like 
a deaf person. Don’t care about what people say; don’t reply to them either; 
don’t pay attention to what they are talking about. If you happen to hear, just 
note it as “hearing, hearing,” and then go back to noting the rise and fall of 
the abdomen. When you are really mindful in that way, strangers may 
wrongly think you are deaf. You need to care about mindfulness that much. 


Q:111 - While meditating, whatever strange or striking things see or hear, why must you 
behave as if you were not seeing or hearing, and just try to be mindful constantly? 


>» While meditating, your concern is only to note. What you see and hear are 
not your concern. So whatever strange or striking things you may see or hear, 
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you must behave as if you were not seeing or hearing, and just try to be 
mindful constantly. 


“Gladdening Dhamma Talks” (Printed in 2015, Vol. 1, Page 58- 67) 
Q:112 - How should one behave as if one were blind? 


> In the case of dhamma practice, all your concern is mindfulness, but not 
anything else, like seeing, etc. Therefore, whatever you see, you have to note 
it as “seeing, seeing.” The best is to keep observing what you are supposed 
to observe. In this sense, it is said, “One should behave as if one were blind, 
although one has good eyesight.” 


Q:113 - How should one behave as if one were deaf? 


Sotava badhiro yatha 
Behave as if you were deaf. 
>» Although you have good ears, it is good for you to ignore things that are not 
unimportant. 
> So, as a meditator you should be mindful constantly as if you were deaf. 
Hearing is not your concern. Whatever you hear should not concern you. 
Don’t bother about what you hear, no matter whether it is desirable or 
undesirable. Just keep developing mindfulness. If hearing is very obvious, 
note it as “hearing, hearing,” and go back to noting as usual. If any object else 
becomes manifest, note them accordingly. This is what is meant by the 
phrase, “behave as if you were deaf.” 


Q:114 - How should one behave as if one were dumb although knowledgeable? 


Pannava'ssa yatha mugo 
As if dumb although knowledgeable 
>» Also in the case of dhamma practice, it is good to be silent, good to not speak 
because speaking always interrupts meditation practice. So, you are highly 
recommended to be silent even despite your concern because constant 
mindfulness is what matters most. 
>» When conditions require us to speak, we have to speak as necessary, of 
course, but by noting whatever is possibly to note starting from the desire to 
speak. Yet, it is hard to be mindful during speaking. That is why the best is 
to be silent if possible. So, don’t speak although you may have something to 
talk about if not important. Of course, you have to speak about your dhamma 
experience especially during an interview with your teacher. If asked by the 
teacher, you have to speak in response. If something is confusing to you 
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regarding the practice, you have to ask or discuss it with the teacher. Other 
than that, it is good for you to be silent. 

>» That is why you as a good meditator should be silent as if you were dumb 
although you are knowledgeable and highly learned. 


Q:115 - How should one behave as if weak while strong? 
Balava dubbaloriva 
Behave as if weak while strong. 
> Asa meditator you should behave slowly and steadily as if you were weak 
and ill although you are healthy and strong. 
>» So, sit down slowly; get up slowly; come and go slowly. When going, you 
should take every step slowly so that your mindfulness can catch up with 
them. 
> Otherwise, you will fail to be mindful of phenomena when you quickly do 
actions like getting up from sitting, sitting down from standing, and so on. 


Q:116 - Why is it important to change your postures slowly and mindfully? 


>» Every time you change your position quickly, you will miss many 
phenomena to be mindful of. That is why it is important to change your 
postures slowly and mindfully. 


Q:117 - For what should a yogi lie down motionless like a corpse? 


> In the case of dhamma practice, when you lie down you should be mindful 
continuously as if you fell asleep although you don’t. Don’t bother about 
people around; don’t get up and talk to them; just lie down motionless like a 
corpse. This advice is very relevant to meditators. 


Q:118 - What is the verse Venerable Maha-Kaccayana taught to King Canda-pajjota? 


Cakkhuma’ssa yatha andho; sotava badhiro yatha; 

Pannava'ssa yatha mugo; balava dubbaloriva; 

Atha atthe samuppanne, sayetha mata-sayikam. 

Behave as if blind despite good eyesight; as if deaf despite good ears; 
As if dumb although educated; as if weak while strong; 

Moreover, if beneficial, lie down motionless like a corpse. 

» This verse is very beneficial to meditators. As I mentioned before, this verse 
was what Venerable Maha-Kaccayana taught to King Canda-pajjota. 
Venerable Maha-Kaccayana used to be the king’s adviser (prohita). Later, 
when he taught this verse to the king, he had been an arahant. 
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Q:119 - Is this verse referred to as instruction for a meditator to follow in Milinda-panha? 


> In Milinda-pafha (Pali-page 349), however, this verse is referred to as 
instruction for a meditator to follow. 


Q:120 - What is the manner of noting when walking fast? 


> When walking, note the steps, whether they are taken with the right or left 
foot. You must be aware of all the successive movements involved, from the 
raising of the foot to the dropping of it. Note each step taken, whether with 
the right or left foot. This is the manner of noting when one walks fast. Noting 
this much would be enough when walking fast or going some distance. 


Q:121 - What ts the manner of noting when walking slowly or doing the Cankama walk 
(walking up and down)? 


>» When walking slowly or doing the Cankama walk (walking up and down), 
three movements should be noted in each step: raising the foot, pushing it 
forward, and dropping it. Begin with noting the raising and dropping 
movements. One must be fully aware of the raising of the foot. Similarly, 
when the foot is dropped, one should be fully aware of the ‘heavy’ falling of 
the foot. 


Q:122 - When should you go on to noting the three movements? 


>» One must walk, noting as ‘raising, dropping’ with each step. This noting will 
become easier after about two days. Then go on to noting the three 
movements as described above, as ‘raising, pushing forward and dropping.’ 


Q:123 - Will it suffice to note one or two movements in the beginning? 


> Inthe beginning it will suffice to note one or two movements only, thus ‘right 
step, left step’ when walking fast, and ‘raising, dropping’ when walking 
slowly. 


Q:124 - When may six segments in each step become obvious? 


> At the peak of insight knowledge by comprehension, six segments in each 
step may become obvious: lifting the foot (uddharana), pulling it even with 
the other foot (atiharana), pushing it forward in front of the other foot 
(vitiharana), dropping the foot (sajjana), touching the ground 
(sannikkhepana), and pressing (sannirumbhana). Within these six parts of the 
step, the physical phenomena involved in the lifting movement do not 
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continue into the pulling movement, the physical phenomena involved in the 
pulling movement do not continue into the pushing forward movement, the 
physical phenomena involved in the pushing forward movement do not 
continue into the dropping movement, the physical phenomena involved in 
the dropping movement do not continue into the touching, the physical 
phenomena involved in the touching do not continue into the pressing, and 
the physical phenomena involved in the pressing do not continue into the 
next lifting movement of the other foot. Because they disappear one after the 
other or one segment after another in that very moment, they are 
impermanent, unsatisfactory, and not-self. One will clearly understand this 
without deliberately pondering it, even while noting. The Pali passage 
relevant to this has been explained in chapter 4. 


Q:125 - When insight knowledge by comprehension reaches its peak, who observe the 
process of one action following another, as a whole? 


> Moreover, insight knowledge by comprehension reaches its peak for people 
of average abilities when they observe the process of one action following 
another, as a whole. 


Q:126 - When insight knowledge by comprehension reaches its peak, who see the process 
involved in a single action occurring stage by stage, such as observing the six parts of a 
single step? 


> For those whose abilities are above average, insight knowledge by 
comprehension reaches its peak when they see the process involved in a 
single action occurring stage by stage, such as observing the six parts of a 
single step. 


Q:127 - In each footstep, can one note six segments as said in the commentary? 


> Ineach footstep, one can note six segments as said in the commentary, namely 
lifting, pulling up, moving forward, freeing, dropping, and placing. One may 
also note more. When one notes the segements, one can know clearly that 
each of them pass away as separate segment. 


Q:128 - "The six sections related to walking meditation are not mentioned in the 
commentary. What are they? 
> Some yogis practice by dividing each step into six parts. 
1- When the heel is raised up, they note it as rising; 
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when the leg is completely lifted from the ground, they note it as 

lifting; 

when the leg is pulled and pushed forward, they note as pulling and 

pushing; 

when the leg is dropped till it touches the ground, they note it as 

dropping; 

when the leg touches the ground, they note it as touching; 

when the leg is completely placed on the ground, they note it as 

placing. When they note in this way, they know that all the six 

sections pass away differently from each other. For example, lifting 

is different from pulling and pushing is different from pulling. 

> "The six sections related to walking meditation are not mentioned in the 
commentary. However, it is important to note that the different sections are 
not mixed with one another and that they pass away differently. Therefore, 
there is no fault if these six steps are not exactly according to the six steps 
mentioned in the commentary, as long as one realizes that they are distinct 
and impermanent. This kind of knowing and understanding arises when one 
attains the knowledge of comprehension (sammasanafiana)." 


ie) 
1 


a 
1 


vale 


Q:129 - What do some yogis say while practicing walking meditation? 


> Some yogis say that while practicing walking meditation and noting the 
lifting, pushing, and dropping, they see that each of these actions is a different 
part of the process. Each part arises and passes away without reaching the 
next section. Each and every part ceases and ends. 

> Some yogis say that when they note the steps, they recognize them 
separately: lifting is a different phenomenon, knowing on lifting is a different 
phenomenon, pushing is a different phenomenon, knowing on pushing is a 
different phenomenon, dropping is a different phenomenon, and knowing 
on dropping is a different phenomenon. 


Distracting thoughts 
Q:130 - Whenever you imagine seeing something or someone, how should you note it? 


>» Whenever you imagine seeing something or someone, repeatedly note it as 
“seeing, seeing,” until the mental image disappears. 


Physical discomfott - 
Q:131 - When an uncomfortable stiffness arises in any part of the body, what should you 
do? 
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>» When an uncomfortable stiffness arises in any part of the body, focus only on 
the stiffness and continuously note it as “stiffness, stiffness. 


Eating a meal 
Q:132 - When will he or she be able to note and observe more and more? 


>» At the beginning of practice when you are not yet able to note things as they 
arise, there will be many gaps in your noting. There will also be many 
instances when you cannot be aware of nor note your intention to move the 
body. A meditator shouldn’t feel frustrated by this! If a meditator has the 
attitude to note meticulously and carefully, he or she will be able to note and 
observe more and more. As your understanding matures, you will be able to 
easily note even more objects than I have explained here. 


Increasing the number of objects 
Q:133 - In which case, should a meditator switch to noting three objects, adding the sitting 
posture itself as a third object? 


> After about a day, you are likely to feel that simply noting the rise and fall of 
the abdomen is too easy. You may find that there is a gap or break between 
the movements of rising and falling. In that case, a meditator should switch to 
noting three objects, adding the sitting posture itself as a third object. You will 
then be noting: “rising, falling, sitting; rising, falling, sitting; .. .” In the same 
way that you note the rise and fall of the abdomen, you must now be aware 
of the sitting posture of the body and note it as “sitting.” If lying down, note 
the three objects of “rising, falling, lying.” 


Q:134 - If a meditator still finds that there are gaps while noting these three objects, what 
should he or she do? 
> If a meditator still finds that there are gaps while noting these three objects, 
he or she can add a distinct sensation of touch in any part of the body as a 
fourth object and note “rising, falling, sitting, touching.” 
Q:135 - If you are not comfortable with this approach, what should you do? 
> If you are not comfortable with this approach, then you can note “rising, 


sitting, falling, sitting” instead. If lying down, the four objects to note are: 
“rising, falling, lying, touching” or “rising, lying, falling, lying.” 


Satipatthana Vipassana 
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Sitting 
Q:136 - Where does attention need only be fixed on when you note “sitting, sitting, 
sitting? 


> In order to know these facts, it is essential to note the bodily posture 
attentively as “sitting, sitting, sitting.” This does not necessarily mean that 
the body impression of stiffening should particularly be searched for and 
noted. Attention need only be fixed on the whole form of the sitting posture, 
that is, the lower portion of the body in a bent circular form and the upper 
portion held erect. 


Q:137 - When does laziness generally occur? 


> It may be found that the exercise of observing the mere sitting posture is too 
easy and does not require much effort. In these circumstances, energy 
(viriya) is less and concentration (samadhi) is in excess. One will generally 
feel lazy and will not want to carry on the noting as “sitting, sitting, sitting” 
repeatedly for a considerable length of time. Laziness generally occurs when 
there is an excess of concentration and not enough energy. It is nothing but a 
state of sloth and torpor (thinamiddha). 


Q:138 - For which purpose, the number of objects for noting should be increased? 


> More energy should be developed, and for this purpose, the number of objects 
for noting should be increased. After noting as “sitting,” the attention should 
be directed to a spot in the body where the sense of touch is felt and a note 
made as “touching.” Any spot in the leg or hand or hip where a sense of touch 
is distinctly felt will serve the purpose. For example, after noting the sitting 
posture of the body as “sitting,” the spot where the sense of touch is felt 
should be noted as “touching.” The noting should thus be repeated using 
these two objects of the sitting posture and the place of touching alternately, 
as “sitting, touching, sitting, touching, sitting, touching.” 


General objects 
Q:139 - While you are carefully noting phenomena within the body, such as the rise and fall 
of the abdomen and so on, is there need to note ordinary seeing or hearing. 


>» While you are carefully noting phenomena within the body, such as the rise 
and fall of the abdomen and so on, there is no need to note ordinary seeing or 
hearing. Careful noting of the rise and fall of the abdomen and so on, fulfills 
the aim of noting and understanding seeing or hearing; it is simply seeing or 
hearing. 
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Q:140 - If you intentionally look at something or someone, what should you do? 


> However, if you intentionally look at something or someone, note it as 
“looking, looking,” and then continue to note the primary object. 


Q:141 - Even if you don’t do it intentionally, if you happen to see an object like a woman or 
aman, what should you note? 
Q:142 - How many times should you note “seeing, seeing” ? 


> Even if you don’t do it intentionally, if you happen to see an object like a 
woman or a man, note “seeing, seeing” two or three times and then continue 
to note the primary object. 


Q:143 - If you intentionally listen to a sound, what should you do? 


> If you intentionally listen to a sound, note “listening, listening,” and then 
continue to note the primary object. 


Q:144 - If you hear a distinct sound, what should you do? 
Q:145 - How many times should you note “hearing, hearing” ? 


> If you hear a distinct sound, such as people talking, a song, a loud noise, dogs 
barking, birds chirping, and chickens clucking, and so on, note “hearing, 
hearing” two or three times and then continue to note the primary object. 


Q:146 - If you do not note these other distinct objects, what will happen to you? 


> If you do not note these other distinct objects that capture your attention, you 
cannot be clearly aware of the primary object. You may also get caught up in 
thinking about them and mental defilements will be aroused. 


Q:147 - If the breath becomes very subtle and the movements of rising and falling are no 
longer distinct, what should you do? 


> If the breath becomes very subtle and the movements of rising and falling are 
no longer distinct, note “sitting, touching” if practicing in the sitting posture 
or “lying, touching” if lying down. When noting “touching,” direct the mind 
toward four, five, or six different sensations of touch. 


Diligence 
Q:148 - If there is nothing else in particular to note, what should you do? 
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> You should note each and every thought, whether wholesome or unwhole- 
some. You should note each and every physical movement, whether large or 
small. You should note each and every feeling that arises in the body or mind, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant. You should note each and every mental 
object, whether wholesome or unwholesome. If there is nothing else in 
particular to note, then note the primary object, the rise and fall of the 
abdomen when sitting, or the lifting, moving, and dropping of the foot when 
walking. Note these objects uninterruptedly and continuously. 


Q:149 - How long should you note continuously and uninterruptedly? 


>» In this way, you should continuously and uninterruptedly note all day and all 
night, except during the hours of sleep. Before long the meditator will be able 
to observe all mental and physical phenomena the moment they arise and 
disappear. Thus, you will gradually come to experience insight knowledge of 
arising and passing away as well as higher stages of insight knowledge. 


Q:150 - How and what do you note when actually sitting down? 


> When actually sitting down, note it concurrently with the ‘heavy’ falling of 
your body. 


Q:151 - When can the distinctive knowledge come? 


> To note as you lie down thus is important. In the course of this movement 
(that is, lying down), you can gain a distinctive knowledge (the knowledge of 
the path and its fruition). When concentration (samadhi) and insight (Aana) 
are strong, the distinctive knowledge can come at any moment. It can come 
even in a single bend of the arm or in a single stretch of the arm. Thus it was 
that the Venerable Ananda became an Arahant. 


Q:152 - When did he attain Arahatship while doing so and noting ‘lying, lying,’? 


>» While doing so and noting ‘lying, lying,’ he attained Arahatship in an instant 
(before his head touched the pillow and just after his feet were lifted). 


Q:153 - Why should the Yogis note with diligence all the time? 


>» Reaching these three higher stages of the enlightenment took only a little 
while. Just think of this example of the Ven. Ananda’s attainment of 
Arahatship. Such attainment can come at any moment and needs not take 
long. 
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>» That is why the Yogis should note with diligence all the time. He should not 
relax in his noting, thinking, “This little lapse should not matter much.” 


Q:154- Should you breathe in and out so vigorously that you can be clearly aware of the 
entire breath all the way from the beginning to the end? 


>» In this case, you should not misinterpret this passage that you should breathe 
in and out so vigorously that you can be clearly aware of the entire breath all 
the way from the beginning to the end. Your concentration and awareness can 
be considered to be powerful only when you can be aware of the breath that 
becomes subtle in nature. It is not by means of powerful concentration and 
awareness but by means of vigorous object if you are clearly aware of 
vigorous ones. 


Q:155 - When concentration becomes very strong, the in-and-out breaths are likely to 
become so subtle that they seem to totally disappear. Do they? 


> According to the nature of this meditation, the more powerful the 
concentration and awareness, the subtler the in-and-out breaths become, no 
matter whether you are samatha-practitioner or vipassana-practitioner. When 
concentration becomes very strong, the in-and-out breaths are likely to 
become so subtle that they seem to totally disappear. Actually, they don’t; 
they just become too subtle to be aware of since your awareness is still weak. 
When you continue observing such subtle breath, it will appear in an identical 
form conducive to neighborhood concentration and jhanic concentration in 
the case of samatha, and conducive to insight such as the insight into arising 
and vanishing (udayabbaya-fiana), and so on in the case of vipassana. 


Q:156 - Should one try to hold the breath to calm the bodily formation? 


> Referring the fact that one has to continue observing such subtle breath till 
one develops samatha and vipassana, or till one can reach the magga-phala 
enlightenment by means of the samatha and vipassana, the Buddha says: 
“Passambhayam kaya-sankharam assasissami’ ti (“passasissami’ ti) sikkhati. 
He trains himself thus: “I shall breathe in (I shall breathe out), calming the 
bodily formation.” This passage should not be misinterpreted that one should 


try to hold the breath to calm the bodily formation. 


Reply to Criticism of Observing the Abdominal Rise and Fall — 


“The Discourse on Malukya-putta Sutta” (Page 149-151) 
Q:157 - Do you stop anyone from observing the in-and-out breath if he or she wishes to? 
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> In any case, I never stop anyone from observing the in-and-out breath if he 
or she wishes to. 


“The Guidance Given on the Eve of the 24 Annual Ceremony in 1973” (Page 51-59) 
Q:158 - Did you create the observation of the abdominal movements? 


> That is why I could firmly reply that I did not create the observation of the 
abdominal movements, but it has long been taught at the meditation centers 
of Min-gun Zetavan Saydawegyi. So, you should explain this fact when 
necessary.” 


Q:159 - In the case of Vipassana, ts it restricted to the nostril or upper lip; you can observe 
it wherever it is manifest? 


>» When it comes to samatha, we instruct meditators to observe the breath by 
focusing on a single spot, that is, the nostril or upper lip where the breath is 
manifest, but not by following it into the throat or the abdomen. If you follow 
it (into the throat or abdomen), it would lead to internal distraction (ajjhatta- 
vikkhepa). That way cannot lead you to the development of samatha 
concentration or jhanic concentration. Thus, it forms an obstacle to the 
samatha and jhanic concentration. 

> However, in the case of Vipassana, it is not restricted to the nostril or upper 
lip; you can observe it wherever it is manifest. 


“Manual of Insight” 6° Ed., i Vol., Page 209-212) 
Q:160 - When you observe the breath, what produces tranquility and what produces 
insight? 


>» The only difference is that observation of the conceptual form of the breath 
produces tranquility, while attention to its touch and movement produces 
insight. 


“Manual of Insight” 6" Ed., 1" Vol., Page 287-289) [174-175 in English] 
Q:161 - If we observe the breath, how do we experience it? 


> According to this quote from the Pali canon, every time we note the breath 
moving in and out as “in, out,” we feel the touch of the air and are aware of 
body-consciousness. Thus, awareness of breath amounts to an awareness of 
touch. 

> If we observe the breath, we experience it as distention inside the nose. This 
is correct understanding of the characteristic of the air element, the 
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characteristic of distension (vitthambhana-lakkhana). If we feel moving, 
movement, or motion, this is correct understanding of the function of the air 
element, the function of movement (samudirana-rasa), and if we feel 
conveying, this is correct understanding of its manifestation, the 
manifestation of conveying (abhiniharana-paccupatthana). If we see one 
segment of the in-and-out breath arises and vanishes without lasting till the 
next, this is correct understanding of arising and vanishing (samudaya-vaya). 

> Important to note is that given the two terms, samudaya-dhamma-nupassi 
and vaya-dhamma-nupassi, it is very obvious that the meditation on breath 
in Maha-satipatthana Sutta was taught by the Buddha with intention to teach 
vipassana because samatha has nothing to do with the awareness of the cause 
of arising and vanishing and the nature of arising and vanishing, 

>» As for a vipassana-yanika (one who has vipassana as the spiritual vehicle), 
he or she is to observe in-and-out breath every time it touches the nostril or 
upper lip. Then, he or she will be clearly aware of the arising and vanishing 
of the air element or the object of touching, or the observation (the observing 
mental state) itself. In this way, he or she will develop vipassana insight 
progressively, 


“The Discourse on Malukya-putta Sutta” (2"* Ed., Page 146-149) 
Q:162 - Do you believe that those who observe in-and-out breath can develop vipassana 
insight progressively ? 


> In this case, a question may be raised thus, “Why do I not instruct yogis to 
observe the in-and-out breath (anapana), which is also characterized by the 
air element?” The answer is I do believe that those who observe in-and-out 
breath can develop vipassana insight progressively by being aware of the 
air element (a physical phenomenon) and the observing mental state 
(mental phenomena). 

> It is also impossible for us to insist we are teaching vipassana against the 
above passage. That is why we don’t teach anapana as vipassana. Yet, we 
allow people to observe anapana, if they insist; we don’t reject their 
intention. 

> When you observe the breath with purpose of developing vipassana 
insight, however, the breath is not limited to a certain spot. 


“The Discourse on Sallekha Sutta” (1st Ed., Page 109-110) 
Q:163 - Can we observe these six kinds of air, no matter whatever kind is manifest in 
whatever part of the body? 


> There are six kinds of air; 
1. Up-going air (uddhan-gama) 
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Down-going air (adho-gama) 

Abdominal air (kucchisaya) 

Intestinal air (kotthasaya) 

. Circulating air (angamanganusari), which circulates throughout body 
parts, generating one’s bodily activities such as going, standing, 
sitting, reclining, bending, stretching, handling, and so on. 

6. Breath air, which is called assasa-passasa or anapana. 

> Wecan observe these six kinds of air, no matter whatever kind is manifest 

in whatever part of the body. 

> In the case of vipassana, however, the observation is not limited to any 

single spot or single object; we can observe any phenomena manifest at any 
of the six sence-doors. That is why the Buddha says, “all should be directly 
known” (sabbam abhenneyyam); or “he is directly aware of all,” (sabbam 
dhammam abhijhanatt). 

> So, the observation of it can be considered the observation of the 

abdominal air (kucchisaya). 


oR WN 


“The Vipassana Instruction’4 (Printed 1977, Page 24-26) 
Q:164 - For whom ts it easier to note siting and touching? 
Q:165 - For whom may not it be that easy to note siting and touching? 


> As for those who have a good training in meditation on breath (anapana), 
they may find it easier to note siting and touching than to note the 
abdominal rise and fall. However, it may not be that easy to note siting and 
touching for those have no training in any meditation. So, they should start 
their practice with something else even easier. That is the physical 
phenomena that are manifest with every abdominal rise and fall. This 
object is easy to note and obvious too. 


Reply to Criticism of Not Learning the Dependent Origination (Paticcasamuppada) 
“The Discourse on Silavanta Sutta” (274 Ed., Page-56-75) 
Q:166 - If you note the heat as “hot, hot,” what and how will you become aware of? 


> Suppose, for example, you are in the sun and feel hot. If you note it as “hot, 
hot,” then you will become aware of the fire element, in term of its 
characteristic, that is, heat (unhatta-lakkhana). You will also become aware 
of the heat (a physical phenomenon) and awareness (a mental 
phenomenon) separately. This means the insight into mind and body 
(nama- rupa-pariccheda-nana). 


Q:167 - There are two kinds of knowledge; 1- the insight into mind and body and the 
insight into their causality 2-the scriptural knowledge (the knowledge gained from 
scriptural study of psychophysical phenomena as described by Abhidhamma) and logical 
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knowledge (the knowledge gained from logical contemplation of psychophysical 
phenomena). Which is superior one? 


> According to this definition, we must understand that the superior 
insight — referring to the insight into mind and body and the insight into 
their causality—is superior to the scriptural knowledge (the knowledge 
gained from scriptural study of psychophysical phenomena as described 
by Abhidhamma) and logical knowledge (the knowledge gained from 
logical contemplation of psychophysical phenomena). 


Q:168 - Is how much to learn enough? 


“Sabbam dhammam abhinnaya sabbam dhammam parianati.” 


> “Having been directly aware of the phenomena (by observing 
mindfully), he becomes comprehensively aware of them (in terms of 
impermanence, and so on).” 

All phenomena are anicca, dukkha, anatta. 

This much is how much to learn enough. 

Be directly aware of them by observing mindfully. 

Then, you will be comprehensively aware thus: 

“They are impermanent, distressing and devoid of self.” 


VVVVV 


Q:169 - What is weak vipassana (dubbala-vipassana) ? 
Q:170 - What is young vipassana (taruna-vipassana) ? 


>» In this event, it is very obvious that the vipassana that arose in the Brahmin 
while listening to the sermon was not real vipassana but just imitative 
vipassana. Such imitative vipassana is described here as weak vipassana 
(dubbala-vipassana). As for the real vipassana such as the insight into mind 
and body, the insight into their causality, and so on, they are called young 
vipassana (taruna-vipassana) before they become mature. That is why it is 
also very obvious that the weak vipassana Ven. Channa had developed 
through the mere contemplation without developing the insight into 
causality was imitative vipassana insight, for sure. 


Q:171 - Is it correct or not to practice vipassana without learning Dependent 
Origination? 


> Referring to the imitative insight developed by Ven. Channa who skipped 
the insight into causalities (of mind and body), they say, “It is incorrect to 
practice vipassana without learning Dependent Origination.” They simply 
discourage yogis from undertaking the true vipassana practice by 
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observing the characteristics, appearance and disappearance of present 
psychophysical phenomena that are manifest concurrently with seeing, 
hearing, and so on. Such discouragement means destruction of the holy 
teaching (patipatti- sasana), indeed. 


Q:172 - Can one be considered to be endowed with the scriptural knowledge? 


>» Meditators who are observing the present mind and body will discern 
mind and body distinctively when their concentration and awareness 
become strong. And then, the discernment of mind and body (or insight 
into psychophysical phenomena) will soon be followed naturally by the 
insight into their causality, 

> Inbrief, one can be considered to be endowed with the scriptural knowledge, 
(according to Tanha-sankhaya Sutta) if one has learned that all 
psychophysical phenomena are impermanent, distressing and devoid of self, 
or, according the commentary, if one has learned four noble truths, namely, 
dukkha, samudaya, nirodha and magga, or, according to Visuddhi-magga 
Maha-tika, if one has ever learned that there are only causal phenomena and 
resultant ones in terms of understanding Dependent Origination in brief. 


Reply to Criticism of Momentary Concentration — 


“A Talk on Enlightenment-factors” (2"4 Ed., in 2019, Page 260) 


Q:173 - When can momentary concentration also be as powerful as jhanic concentration? 
Q:174 - When does vipassana concentration arise at every moment? 


Momentary Concentration — 

> Momentary concentration (khanika-samadhi) is similar to the concentration 
that helps see the characteristics of vanishing (vaya-lakkhana) as mentioned 
earlier. This concentration lasts only at the moment of vipassana 
observation, but does not last constantly like jhanic concentration. It is 
focused on one object at a time, every time you observes. Such 
concentration—lasting moment by moment—is called momentary 
concentration (khanitka-samadhi). 

> So, this is described as momentary concentration, meaning the 
concentration that arises moment by moment (khanamatta-thitiko samadhi). 
But, when it is continuous, it can also be as powerful as jhanic 
concentration. This vipassana concentration arises at every moment when 
your noting is concurrent with presently arising phenomena. Thus, 
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characteristically, it can last uninterrupted even though it is literally 
focused on different objects at every moment. 


Q:175 - Can the momentary concentration arise if you observe different objects changing 
at every moment, like “seeing” at one moment and “hearing” the next, and so on? 


> Some people, having no experience of momentary concentration, assume 
that concentration can’t arise if you observe different objects changing at 
every moment, like “seeing” at one moment and “hearing” the next, and 
so on. They presume that concentration can take place only when the mind 
is focused on a single object. The literal definition of concentration is 
defined as ekaggata. Here, “eka” means one, and “agga” means point (focus 
point). So, ekaggata means the mental state that takes a single focus point. 
According to this definition, it seems that one’s concentration only takes a 
single point of focusing; you can’t develop it by focusing on more than one 
object. Therefore, if you are mindful of different phenomena that arise 
through the six sense doors every time you see, hear, and so on, then they 
say it is impossible for concentration to arise. This is how vipassana practice, 
based one’s momentary concentration, is criticized. Actually, they say this 
because they don’t really know about concentration. 


“Whatever Old is Illusion; Whatever New is Real” 
Q:176 - If you observe the same object all the time, or if you find the object observed to be 
unchanging does it mean you will not develop vipassana concentration? 


> If you observe the same object all the time, or if you find the object observed 
to be unchanging it means you will not develop vipassana concentration. 

> Suppose, for instance, you note stiffness for two or three times. Then the 
stiffness you note for the first time is different from the stiffness you note 
for the second or third time. Thus, your mind will be focused on different 
stages of stiffness at every moment. 

> Of course, momentary concentration cannot be strong at the beginning of 
practice. But it will gather its momentum whenever you can prevent the 
mind from going astray. Then, your mind will be focused on whatever you 
note, like a spear piercing the soft soil without moving anywhere, or like a 
heavy bag of rice dropped straight down to the ground without rolling 
away. 


“Discourse on Maha-satipatthana Sutta” (5'* Ed., in 1970, Page 85-88) 
Q:177 - Why does the commentary recommend starting with the observation of body, 
which is obvious enough to observe easily? 
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> So, a beginner meditator cannot observe them all; even if he or she gives it 
a try, concentration and insight cannot arise in him or her. That is why the 
commentary recommends starting with the observation of body, which is 
obvious enough to observe easily. 

> Moreover, it is also said that one should start vipassana with observation of 
four fundamental elements, which are most obvious among 28 kinds of 
physical phenomena. Three elements among them, namely, earth, fire, and 
air, can be experienced in terms of touching (photthabba-rupa). So, if we pay 
attention to the touching points in the body and note them, “touching, 
touching,” we are surly aware of earth element in terms of hardness or 
softness, of fire element in terms of heat, warmth or coldness, of air element 
in terms of tension or motion. The water element is not what we can 
experience by touching. Yet, if we focus on where we experience touching, 
we can be aware of water element, in terms of fluidity (Jakkhana), wetness 
(rasa), and cohesiveness (paccupatthana). That is why, every time we observe 
our bodily actions or the experience of touching we can become aware 
mainly of four fundamental elements in terms of their characteristics, 
functions and manifestations. 


“Discourse on Ariyavasa Sutta” (4 Ed., Page 112-115) 
Q:178 - If we encounter pain or anything unpleasant, why do we have to note them all with 
the patience and persistence? 


> Some meditators cannot bear pain. As soon as they feel painful, they give up 
mindfulness and seek to ease their pain, thereby delaying progress in 
meditation. That is why it is quite important to endure such disagreeable 
things during the meditation retreat. 


Illness Cured by Mindfulness 
> If we do not endure discomfort and disagreeable objects and changes our 
posture frequently and mindlessly, then we would become too agitated to 
concentrate. Without concentration we can never attain insight knowledge. 
That is why if we encounter pain or anything unpleasant, we have to note 
them all with the patience and persistence. Of course, if the pain becomes 
really unbearable, we can change our physical position without dropping 
mindfulness. In this way the endurance serves as a support (to the 
development of mindfulness). 
“Discourse on Dhammacakka-pavattana Sutta” (15t Ed., Page 99- 107) 
Wrong Notion 
> If one often changes one’s physical position without bearing unpleasant 
feelings, there will be no room for concentration and insight to arise. Every 
serious meditator understands this point. That is why if there arises 
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unpleasant feeling, one should keep practicing with patience as long as 
possible. Such patience means “restraint by patience” (khanti-samvara), but 
not self-denial (atta-kilamatha-nuyoga) because it can lead to the 
development of morality, concentration and wisdom, and it is neither to 
torture oneself deliberately, nor to form mere distress. 

> The Buddha would be even more pleased if one were to keep practicing 
without changing one’s sitting position until one attains arahatta-phala 
within a sitting period. 

> On the other hand, if practice is conducive to morality, concentration and 
wisdom, it is considered Eightfold Path known as “Middle Way,” but not 
self-denial. You should firmly keep it in mind. 


“Discourse on Hemavata Sutta” (34 Ed., Page 277-285) 
Q:179 - Does every painful practice mean self-denial? 


Not every painful practice means self-denial: 
> Just consider how mucha drunkard or drug-addict would suffer when he has 
to avoid drink and drug to observe the fifth precept. Indeed, he would suffer 
a lot, wouldn’t he? However, he would cultivate great merit of morality, 
wouldn’t he? Would the Buddha blame him for such pain-taking practice? 
No not at all. Certainly, the Buddha would praise him for that. 


Defining Self-indulgence and Self-denial 
“Jhayathat, Bhikkhave; ma pamadattha.” 
“Monks, be mindful constantly; not forgetful.” 
>» Any practice is considered self-denial (atta-kilamatha-nuyoga) if conducive 

only to physical distress but not to the cultivation of morality, concentration 
and wisdom. Therefore, although it is quite inconvenient and troublesome to 
undertake five precepts, eight precepts, ten precepts, or monastic rules and 
regulations, we cannot consider it self-denial, but Middle Way because it 
represents the cultivation of Right Speech, Right Action, and Right 
Livelihood. In the same way, although it is quite laborious to cultivate 
momentary concentration, proximity concentration and absorption 
concentration, it is not self-denial (atta-kilamatha-nuyoga), but Middle Way 
because it represents certain Path Factors, namely, Right Effort, Right 
Mindfulness and Right Concentration. Similarly, although it is quite stressful 
to observe psychophysical phenomena constantly in order to attain vipassana 
insights and magga-phala enlightenments, it is not self-denial (atta- 
kilamatha-nuyoga), but Middle Way because it characterizes Right View and 
Right Thought. 


“Discourse on Tuvataka Sutta” 1" Ed., Page 83-88) 
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Q:180 - if you change your posture every time you encounter pains, will there be room for 
concentration and insight to take place? 


> Just because of the encounter with such unpleasant sensations, one should 
not relax one’s effort in meditation practice by lamenting or complaining 
about them, or should not change one’s bodily posture without mindfulness. 
I mean one should keep cultivating mindfulness by enduring the unpleasant 
sensations. 

> In reality, if you change your posture every time you encounter pains, there 
will be little or no room for concentration and insight to take place. And also 
it would mean you don’t follow the Buddha’s instruction, “Encountering 
unpleasant sensations one should not lament them.” Certainly one will find 
not only disappearance of pains but also remarkable improvement of 
concentration and insight if one keeps being mindful by enduring pains 
instead of lamenting them. 


“A Talk in Honor of the Silver Jubilee of the Center” (1st Ed., Page 81-85) 
Q:181 - Why is the patience needed in meditation? 


> In the beginning of the Yogi’s meditational practice, these sensations may 
tend to increase and lead to a desire to change his posture. This desire should 
be noted, after which the Yogii should go back to noting the sensations of 
stiffness, heat, etc. 

> If one shifts or changes one’s posture too often because one cannot be patient 
with the sensation of stiffness or heat, then good concentration (samadhi) 
cannot develop. If the concentration cannot develop, insight cannot result 
and there can be no attainment of Magga (the path that leads to Nibbana), 
Phala (the fruit of that path) and Nibbana. That is why patience is needed in 
meditation. 


Q:182 - When do even intense unpleasant sensations tend to disappear? 


> One should not immediately give up one’s meditation on the appearance of 
such unpleasant sensations and change one’s meditational posture. One 
should go on patiently, just noting as ‘stiffness, stiffness’ or ‘hot, hot’. 
Moderate sensations of these kinds will disappear if one goes on noting them 
patiently. When concentration is good and strong, even intense sensations 
tend to disappear. One then reverts to noting the rising and falling of the 
abdomen. 


Q:153 - When will one have to change one’s posture? 
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> One will, of course, have to change one’s posture if the sensations do not 
disappear even after one has noted them for a long time, or if they become 
unbearable. One should then begin noting as ‘wishing to change, wishing to 
change.’ 


Q:184 - When will there be successive and ascending stages of maturity in the Yogi's state 
of insight? 


> There must be no intermission in between, only contiguity between 
preceding act of noting and a succeeding one, between a preceding state of 
concentration (samadhi) and a succeeding one, between a preceding moment 
of insight and a succeeding one. Only then, will there be successive and 
ascending stages of maturity in the Yogi's state of insight. The knowledge of 
Path and Fruition (magga-phala-nana) can be attained only when there is this 
kind of gathering momentum. 


Q:185 - What is like the meditative process? 


> The meditative process is like that of producing fire by energetically and 
unremittingly rubbing two sticks of wood together so as to attain the 
necessary intensity of heat (for the flame to arise). 

> Inthe same way, the noting in vipassana meditation should be continual and 
unremitting, without any resting interval between acts of noting whatever 
phenomena may arise. For instance, if a sensation of itchiness intervenes and 
the Yogi desires to scratch because it is hard to bear, both the sensation and 
the desire to get rid of it should be noted, without immediately getting rid of 
the sensation by scratching. 

> If one goes on perseveringly noting thus, the itchiness generally disappears, 


“A Talk on How to Practice” (1977; Page 33-40) 
Q:186 - What should be noted first when you do the movements involved in the process of 
eliminating this sensation of itchiness? 


> But first, the desire to do so should be noted. All the movements involved in 
the process of eliminating this sensation should be noted, 


Q:187 - Why cannot the unpleasant sensation be concealed by the changes of posture? 


>» Try sitting motionlessly; see how long you can sit before pain starts to appear. 
It may be just five or ten minutes before you start to feel discomfort. After 
fifteen or twenty minutes, (pain may become so obvious that) you can no 
longer resist the desire to change. So, people have to make frequent bodily 
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changes like lifting their head up or dropping it down, moving their hands 
or feet, swaying the body forwards or backwards, and so on. Thus, they make 
so many changes for so many times in a day. Being mindless, however, they 
are not even aware that they are making changes. That is the way they are. 

> As for vipassana yogis, they keep observing whatever is manifested in their 
bodies. That is why they become aware of phenomena in their true nature 
just because phenomena are watched constantly until they finally manifest 
themselves. Despite unpleasant sensations they keep noting objects 
persistently. They don’t change their posture when they encounter moderate 
discomfort. And if desire to change appears; they note that desire, and then 
go back to noting the discomfort itself. They change only when the pain 
becomes unbearable. When changing, they do so mindfully by noting every 
phenomenon involved starting from the desire to change. That is why the 
sensation cannot be concealed by the changes of posture. 

> Sometimes you may find the whole body seems to be a pile of pains because 
you experience unpleasant sensations everywhere in the body, pain on this 
spot, numbness or itchiness on that spot, and so on. Thus, sufferings become 
manifested in their true natures when they are not concealed by the changes 
of the bodily postures. 


“A Talk on the Contemplation of Feeling” (1977; Page 80-87) 
Pains will be manifested 
Q:188 - Should you make any changes without mindfulness? 


> The unpleasant sensation may disappear spontaneously when noted. If it 
becomes unbearable (and requires you to change your posture), you first 
have to note the desire to change and all the subsequent actions involved in 
the process of changing. You should not make any changes without 
mindfulness. 


Observe attentively — 
Q:189 - How do Yogis, being mindful of present psychophysical phenomena concurrently — 
become aware of feelings? 


> Yogis—being mindful of present psychophysical phenomena concurrently — 
become aware of feelings in terms of their characteristics, functions and 
manifestation, and also sometimes in terms of their approximate causes. 


All names are conceptual — 
Q:190 - Why are you on the right track if you are aware of the present feeling in terms of 
its characteristic, function, manifestation, and proximate cause? 
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> In reality, a name, whether it is Pali or local, is conceptual thing. Only 
psychophysical phenomena that are manifested currently are ultimate 
phenomena (paramattha). That is why you are on the right track if you are 
aware of the present feeling in terms of its characteristic, function, 
manifestation, and proximate cause. 


Q:191- Why do you have to note unpleasant feelings very mindfully in your own language, 
like “Stiffness, stiffness,” “Hot, hot,” and so on? 


> Otherwise, you cannot be really aware of an ultimate feeling just by using its 
Pali names. So, we should firmly conclude that just Pali names alone do not 
contribute to the contemplation of feelings (vedana-nupassana) or any 
vipassana insight. 


Need to discern empirically — 
>» That is why you have to note unpleasant feelings very mindfully in your own 
language, like “Stiffness, stiffness,” “Hot, hot,” and so on. Then, you can 
empirically realize impermanence by seeing the unpleasant sensations 
vanishing segment by segment, or moment by moment; you can empirically 
realize suffering by seeing them to be uncomfortable, and non-self by seeing 
them newly arising, and devoid of self. 


“A Talk on the Contemplation of Feeling” (1977; Page 98-103) 
Certain way — 
Q:192 - What should or should not you do tf you encounter distress or despair? 


> if you encounter distress or despair, don’t entertain it, but observe and 
overcome it, right away. You should keep on noting it relentlessly, 
“distressed, distressed,” until it comes to an end. If you have been well 
trained in vipassana meditation, you may overcome it and feel peaceful by 
noting it just four or five times. You may not find it distressing anymore even 
if you try to think of it. 


“A Talk on the Liberation of Two Chief Disciples” (1st Ed., Page 360-363) 
Unpleasant Feeling 
Q:193 - When can a kind of unpleasant feeling be found in any part of the body? 


>» Ifyou pay attention to the eyes, for instance, you can find a kind of pain there 
unless you blink them as often as required. A kind of unpleasant feeling can 
be found in any part of the body at any time, unless you move them as often 
as required. So, from time to time, you have to move your head up and down, 
sway your body back and forth, or side by side, bend your limbs in or stretch 
them out, and so on. 
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“Manual of Insight” (1st VoL., 5 Ed., Page 319-322) 

Unpleasant feeling 

Q:194 - What does it matter if one doesn’t know the Pali terms for it? 

Q:195 - Will the insight knowledge one has gained, be lost due to a lack of knowledge of 
Pali? 

Q:196 - Would knowledge of the correct Pali terms help improve one’s insight knowledge? 


> Some people think that one can only understand reality when using technical 
Pali terms such as rupa, nama, pathavti, apo, phassa, vedana, sukha, somanassa, and 
so on. This is wrong. What matters most is to perceive arising and passing 
away of mind and body as it really is. Technical terminology is not important. 
Pali terms can be useful for Pali scholars, but not for other people. For the 
Burmese the Burmese terms will serve their purposes best. English speaking 
people should use English words. If a Burmese person accurately notes pain 
as narde in Burmese, for example, he or she is bound to become aware of its 
true characteristic. What does it matter if one doesn’t know the Pali terms for 
it? Will the insight knowledge one has gained be lost due to a lack of 
knowledge of Pali? Not at all. Would knowledge of the correct Pali terms help 
improve one’s insight knowledge? That is not possible. In actuality, when a 
meditator’s insight knowledge matures, he or she will be aware of the 
instantaneous arising and passing away of mental and physical processes 
such that there will not even be time to note by labeling or naming. At that 
point, one’s insight knowledge improves; it does not decline. So, it is 
completely incorrect to think that one will only understand ultimate reality 
when one notes an object using a Pali term. 


“Discourse on Loka-dhamma Sutta” (1976, Page-55-56) 
Q:197 - What is an excellent remedy when you suffer mental pain? 


>» Suppose a man has got a thorn in his sole. Then he would try to take it out by 
using another thorn. Unfortunately, the second thorn would break and 
remain in the flesh. Then, he would suffer double pain due to two thorns. In 
the same way, if one cannot endure a physical pain by noting it concurrently, 
one would be tortured by mental pain on top of the physical pain that arises 
in nature. Thus he suffers double pain. So, if you are mindful of physical pain 
in the present, you will not suffer mental pain like the Buddha and arahants 
who encounter physical pains such as severe temperature, or mosquito-bite 
and so on, but have no mental pain. That is why, if you are able to be mindful 
of pains concurrently, there will be no room for mental pain and therefore 
you would be in peace; you would experience a relief. That is why the 
cultivation of mindfulness taught by the Buddha is an excellent remedy. 
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There were many cases in which those who had been well trained in the 
cultivation of mindfulness could find relief even in the face of a severe and 
life-threatening pain. 


“Discourse on Loka-dhamma Sutta” (1976, Page-105-110) 
Q:198 - In which way, can we prevent mental distress from arising, or if it arises, can we 
soon overcome it? 


> Suppose, for example, one may suffer headache unless one has medicine for 
that. If one has medicine, one can soon experience relief of it. In the same way, 
if we don’t have dhamma medicine, we would suffer mental distress severely 
and extensively. 

> A better alternative is to observe any physical and mental distresses 
concurrently so that we can discern their true nature, impermanence, 
distressfulness and lack of self. In this way, we can prevent mental distress 
from arising, or if it arises, we can soon overcome it. And also our physical 
distresses can be healed or relieved at least. 


“Discourse on Silavanta Sutta” (2"4 Ed., Page-354-358) 
Q:199 - What is the best way to face unpleasant feelings? 


>» In this regard, I would like to recount my own experience. One day, a 
scorpion stung me. A scorpion sting is very painful, and may last even a 
week. Back then, I focused on the painful spot and noted it as “Pain, pain.” 
As a result, I found the pain less severe, and not unbearable. More 
importantly, no anger or aversion arose because of pain. I also found the pain 
arose segment by segment or moment by moment; it seemed as if new pain 
were coming down at every moment. It was very obvious that the pain arose 
and vanished and thus the impermanence of the pain was very evident. That 
was how the mindfulness contributed to the insight into the truth, leaving no 
room for aversion to arise and to lie dormant in the mind. So, the best way to 
face unpleasant feelings is to observe them attentively in harmony with the 
Buddha’s instruction: “Observe feelings in order to see them as they really 
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are. 


“Discourse on Uddesa-vibhanga Sutta” (1st Ed., Page-272-276) 
Q:200 - What is the wise way of dealing with unpleasant fellings? 
> Like one raindrop after another touching the body, I found the pain appeared 
and disappeared moment by moment. I even felt pleasant to be mindful of it. 
> When unpleasant feelings arise, like unhappiness, frustration or sorrow, we 
need to note them closely and attentively. It is the best method given by the 
Buddha in Sati-patthana Sutta, and the simplest way to deal with negative 
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feelings, like worry, anxiety, dissatisfaction, sorrow, etc., because you are just 
to be aware of them as they really are. This is a very effective way. 

> I’vealso got my own experience of such unpleasant feeling. On one occasion, 
I had a really hard time practicing, and got terribly frustrated. It persisted 
quite long while I noted it carefully. So I decided to continue noting it alone 
until it disappeared. 

> No, it no longer frustrated me even though I intentionally thought of it again. 
It is really amazing! 

>» There are always conditions for us to encounter them more or less. So, it is 
very important to overcome them wisely. The wise way of dealing with them 
is just to note them as they really are. If you note them repeatedly and 
persistently, the frustration and sadness will disappear and no longer 
reappear. 


“Discourse on Paticca-samuppada” (1* Vol., Printed 1968, Page-381-383) 
Q:201 - The more powerful the contact is, the more overwhelming the feeling becomes, 
whereas the less powerful, the less overwhelming. In this case, what is an example? 


> The more powerful the contact is, the more overwhelming the feeling 
becomes, whereas the less powerful, the less overwhelming. For example, 
say, a thorn gets into your foot. The deeper it gets into your flesh, the more 
painful it becomes, whereas the less deep, the less painful. 


“A Greeting Speech” (1977, Page-112-120) 
Q:202 - What is the “motivating mindfulness” (karapaka-satt) ? 
Q:203 - What is the “working mindfulness” (karaka-satt) ? 


> So, before too late, I will try my best to practice the Buddha's teaching until I 
attain what I should attain before I die, or before I am too feeble.” This kind 
of mindfulness is called “motivating mindfulness” (karapaka-sati) since it 
motivates us to put effort in the practice. However, such motivational 
mindfulness is not enough unless it results in real mindfulness, the 
mindfulness that truly works for its purpose, and therefore is called “working 
mindfulness” (karaka-sati). How does it work? When, for example, one is 
afflicted with an illness, one should be constantly mindful of that very illness 
and also every mental or physical phenomenon manifest. One should observe 
every phenomenon obvious without missing any of them, whether it is 
illness, a bodily action, or mental action. Such constant mindfulness is called 
working mindfulness (karaka-sati). 


“A Talk on Four Noble Truths” (3*4 Ed., Page 418-423) 
Distress is noticeable only in the light of dhamma— 
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Q:204 - Unpleasant sensations are not really more intense, but through which are they more 
obvious? 


> Sometimes they seem to become even more intense when you note them. In 
many cases, however, they are not really more intense, but more obvious 
through the vipassana concentration and insight like through the microscope. 


Mindfulness of every feeling manifest means removing defilements — 
Q:205 - When will you see unpleasant feelings arising and vanishing segment by segment 
and moment by moment every time you observe them? 


>» Through the constant mindfulness you can discern feelings as they really are. 

> These unpleasant feelings do not last long; they arise newly and vanish 
instantly one by one. In the beginning, you cannot see them in this way. But 
later when your concentration and awareness grow stronger, you will see 
them arising and vanishing segment by segment and moment by moment 
every time you observe them. Thus, you can empirically understand their 
impermanence. 


“Discourse on Anatta-lakkhana Sutta” (1st Ed., Page 45-47) 
Q:206 - When may the unpleasant feelings —being noted constantly and carefully — 
disappear suddenly as if they were removed by hands. 


> Before the concentration and awareness are not strong enough, they are likely 
to find the unpleasant feelings become more unpleasant, say, more painful, 
more stiff and hotter. But they should keep noting them with patience as long 
as possible. When concentration and awareness grow strong enough, the 
unpleasant feelings are likely to reduce gradually and fade away finally while 
meditators keep noting them. When concentration and awareness are really 
strong, the unpleasant feelings — being noted constantly and carefully — may 
disappear suddenly as if they were removed by hands. The pain that 
disappears that way may not recur anymore. 


“Discourse on Anatta-lakkhana Sutta” (1st Ed., Page 170-175) 
Q:207 - When will unpleasant feelings reduce to a tolerable degree, and fade away in the 
end? 


>» That is why when you find unpleasant feelings arise in the body while noting 
the rising and falling of the abdomen, you have to note them carefully and 
constantly as, “Pain, pain.” When your concentration and awareness are 
strong, it will reduce to a tolerable degree, and fade away in the end. Some 
meditators even find them disappear suddenly like removed by hands. When 
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you keep noting ordinary objects like the rising and falling of the abdomen, 
neither pleasant nor unpleasant feeling may become obvious in the body. 
That is neutral feeling to be noted. 


“Vipassana Teaching at the University” (2nd Ed., Page 83-35) 
Q:208 - Why should you note unpleasant feelings with patience and endurance? 


> If it is heat, pain, or itchiness, etc., you should note it accordingly as it really 
is. When noted, they may become more manifest and more intense, arousing 
the desire to change the posture. However, you should not change right 
away, but note the desire itself as, “desire, desire,” and go back to the 
unpleasant feeling, like stiffness, etc., and keep noting it with patience. 

> If one does not endure unpleasant feelings and makes frequent changes to 
bodily posture, it would be very difficult for concentration to develop. If no 
concentration builds up, vipassana insight cannot arise. Unless vipassana 
insight arises, it is impossible to attain magga, phala and nibbana, of course. 

> That is why you should note unpleasant feelings with patience and 
endurance. Of course, you have to change your bodily position if the pain 
becomes really unbearable. When you do so, you first have to note the desire 
to change, and then all bodily actions involved in the changing process. 
Afterward, you have to go back to the observation of the rising and falling of 
the abdomen. 


“A Talk in Honor of Silver Jubilee” (1st Ed., Page 5-10) 

Q:209 - Do you need to go on noting by sitting or standing persistently for half an hour or 
an hour without changing your posture? 

Q:210 - The patience is the foundation for the cultivation of concentration as well as that of 
wisdom, why? 


> Unpleasant feelings in the body are stiffness, heat, pain, ache, and so on. If 
one cannot endure them, they often interrupt with your practice, motivating 
you to change your postures. So, it is quite important to be mindful constantly 
by enduring them. You need to go on noting by sitting or standing 
persistently for half an hour or an hour without changing your posture. 

> When you practice cultivation of concentration and that of wisdom, if you 
cannot be patient with unpleasant sensations like stiffness, pain, ache, and so 
on, and change your posture frequently, the concentration cannot develop 
well. Unless the concentration develops, vipassana insight cannot develop 
either. That is why the patience is the foundation for the cultivation of 
concentration as well as that of wisdom. 


Patience leads to nibbana— 
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Q:211 - Why does the Buddha clearly instruct us to make great effort with such a strong 
resolution? 


>» Any practice conducive to the development of virtue, concentration and 
wisdom is considered the cultivation of Eightfold Path. 

>» That is why the Buddha clearly instructs us to make great effort with such a 
strong resolution as follows: 

> “Willingly, let only my skin, sinews, and bones remain, and let the flesh and 
blood dry up in my body, but I will not relax my energy so long as I have not 
attained magga-phala enlightenment.” 

>» According to the Buddha’s instruction, it is important to practice relentlessly 
with patience and perseverance until you attain magga-phala enlightenment. 


“A Talk on Sublime Dwelling” (1st Ed., Page 14-15) 
Q:212 - What is the noblest practice? 


Patience, i.e., endurance is the noblest practice. 
Buddhas describe nibbana as the noblest. 


Reply to Criticism of Slow Motion — 


“A Talk in Honor of Silver Jubilee of the Center” (1st Ed., Page 86-91) 
Q:213 - With which should you begin every time you make a change of posture? 


> Every time you make a change of posture, you begin with noting your 
intention or desire to make the change, and go on to noting every movement 
closely. 


Q:214 - What should you concentrate your mind on and note? 


>» As you rise, the body becomes light and rises. Concentrating your mind on 
this, you should gently note as ‘rising, rising.’ 

>» When rising, the Yogi must do so gently like an invalid, at the same time 
noting as ‘rising, rising.’ 


Q:215 - What is the Yogt’s concern while meditating? 
Q:216 - What is not the Yogi's concern while meditating? 


> Not only this, but when the eye sees, the Yogi must act as if he were blind. 
Similarly, when the ear hears (he must act as if he were deaf). 

>» While meditating, the Yogi's concern is only to note. What he sees and hears 
are not his concern. So whatever strange or striking things he may see or hear, 
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he must behave as if he were not seeing or hearing, but merely noting 
carefully. 


“Manual of Insight” (7th Ed., 2nd Vol., Page 5-12) 
Q:217 - What should you do if unpleasant sensation becomes unbearable? 


>» When any kind of unpleasant sensation arises and becomes distinct, a 
meditator focuses his or her mind on it and notes it accurately and steadily 
using everyday language such as “pain, pain,” “numb, numb,” “ache, ache,” 
“tired, tired,” or “dizzy, dizzy.” When you note it in this way, it may fade 
away or increase. If noted with patience and perseverance, it often fades 
away. If it becomes unbearable, ignore it and take extra care to concurrently 
and continuously note the rise and fall of the abdomen. 


hh 


Odd experiences 
Q:218 - When may you experience unbearable pain in your body? 


>» As concentration grows stronger, you may experience unbearable pain in 
your body. 


Q:219 - Why do we rarely notice unpleasant sensations? 


> We rarely notice them, however, because our attention is usually occupied 
with more obvious sensations. It is actually the strength of our concentration 
that makes them obvious in this way. So, you needn't worry that something 
is wrong. Simply continue to note the sensation in order to overcome it. 


Q:220 - If you note pain with patience and perseverance, what will happen to you? 


> If you note it with patience and perseverance, though, at some point it will 
suddenly disappear for good. 


Q:221 - If you find swaying unintentionally or if you experience trembling in the body, 
what should you do? what should not you do? 
Q:222 - If the swaying becomes very strong, what should you do? 


> If you feel like your body wants to sway, note it as “wanting to sway.” If your 
body starts to actually sway, note it as “swaying, swaying.” If a meditator 
finds himself or herself swaying unintentionally, he or she should not be 
afraid of it, nor should he or she encourage it. You simply continue noting it, 
steadily and gradually, as “swaying, swaying,” confident that it will 
disappear if noted. If the swaying becomes very strong, you can practice 
while sitting against a wall or other firm support, or while lying down; the 
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swaying will soon entirely cease. Follow the same procedure if you 
experience trembling in the body. 


Q:223 - Why is it just that your sensitivity to mental contact has become very keen? 


> Sometimes any sound you hear may cause fear to arise. You needn’t fear this 
either; it’s just that your sensitivity to mental contact has become very keen 
as a result of strong concentration. 


Reply to Criticism of the Fact that One Can Accomplish the Purpose by 
Observing an Obvious Portion of Phenomenon— 

“Manual of Insight” (5 Ed., 1st Vol., Page 211-229) 

Q:224 - Is it possible to be empirically aware of two or more phenomena at the same time? 


>» It isn’t necessary, however, to observe all mental and physical phenomena in 
great detail, considering them as they are expounded in the Abhidhamma. 
One should only observe one of these phenomena: the one that is most 
distinct. It is impossible to be empirically aware of two or more phenomena 
at the same time. For, the unique characteristics of the earth element and 
mental contact are different from those of the water element and feeling. 


Obstacle of Concentration - Manual of Insight 
Q:225 - What are Obstacles to concentration and the methods to overcome them? 


> Returning to the past, the mind grows restless. Not thinking of the past, the 
mind settles on objects in the present. Then the mind does not become 
restless. 
> Anticipating the future, the mind becomes restless. Not thinking of the future, 
the mind settles on objects in the present. Then the mind does not become 
restless. 
In short, 
do not return to the past or dream of the future, but note all 
mental and physical phenomena in the present without fail. 


>» Shrinking and lax, the mind grows lazy. Encouraging the mind, laziness is 
overcome. Then the mind does not become restless. 
>» When overactive, the mind becomes fidgety. Reducing exertion, fidgetiness 
is overcome. Then the mind does not become restless. 
In short: 
When effort is slack, encouragement is needed; 
When tension is excessive, relaxation is needed; 
When neither slack nor tense, and when noting is balanced, 
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The mind becomes focused. 


> Gratified, the mind grows lustful. Being aware of it, lust is overcome. 
Then the mind does not become restless. 
Frustrated, the mind becomes averse. Being aware of it, aversion 
is overcome. Then the mind does not become restless. 


In short: 
Don’t long for anything. 
Don’t be frustrated by anything. 
Note liking and longing every time they occur. 
Observe frustration or disappointment whenever it arises. 


Q:226 - Even if the desire to give up, the wish to leave the meditation center, or the 
frustration has not disappeared after noting it once or twice, what should you do? 


> Even if it has not disappeared after noting it once or twice, do not give up but 
keep noting it every time it arises. Afterward note the usual objects again. 


Q:227 - How should laziness should be removed? 


>» So laziness should be removed by noting it closely. 


Q:228 - How should you be encouraged and motivated by reflecting on the dangers of the 
lower realms? 


> virtuous people, you who are practicing insight meditation! Don’t be 
forgetful! Don’t be lazy! If you are, you cannot escape the cycle of suffering. 
And being unable to escape, you will sometimes be reborn in hell and 
experience enormous suffering. In fact, you have undoubtedly suffered there 
in the past. Once you land in hell, it is too late; there is no chance to practice, 
even if you try with tears rolling down your cheeks. Now is the time for you 
to seize the opportunity to practice. So don’t be lazy; don’t be forgetful! 
Practice insight intensively and diligently, 

> virtuous people! Only at a time when you are a human being can you practice 
insight. Don’t be lazy! Don’t be forgetful! Practice seriously! This is how to be 
encouraged and motivated by reflecting on the dangers of the lower realms. 


Reflecting on the benefits of practice 
Q:229- How should you arouse enthusiasm for practice by considering these great benefits? 


> Insight practice leads one to enlightenment through the path, fruition, and 
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nibbana, and brings liberation from both the suffering of the lower realms 
and the cycle of suffering. The benefits that it bestows are so great that there 
is no way that they will be realized with a half-hearted practice. 
>» In this world, one has to work very hard to earn even a very small amount 
of money. If one had the opportunity to earn enough money to last for an 
entire year from a single day of work, one would naturally take that job and 
do it with great zeal. One would take and perform a job with even greater 
enthusiasm if it would earn one lifelong prosperity in only a month. 
> Wouldn't it be a good investment, then, to devote two weeks, a month, or 
even two to intensively practicing insight, and bear whatever hardships are 
involved, when the payoff is gaining freedom from the entire cycle of 
suffering? One should take up insight practice even more zealously than a 
lucrative job, since just a few weeks or months of hard work in the practice 
can gain one freedom from the unsatisfactoriness of the endless cycle of 
samsara. 
> virtuous people! Intensively practice insight! It will surely bring you the great 
benefits of the path, fruition, and nibbana. Arouse enthusiasm for practice by 
considering these great benefits. 


Overzealousness 
Q:230 - Sometimes one’s mind may become overzealous and overenergized. in how many 
ways, can this manifest? 


> Sometimes one’s mind may become overzealous and overenergized. This can 
manifest in various ways, such as: making a determination to effectively note 
every single object, however delicate or subtle it may be; spending time 
checking whether or not one was successful in noting an object, or which 
objects were missed or caught; making a resolution not to miss any object 
ever again, when one finds one has missed an object; reflecting that one has 
made the utmost effort and that one cannot do more than this; or 
experiencing physical tension such as clenching the jaw, gritting the teeth, 
clenching the hands, or making fists. 


Q:231- As one is often caught in such thoughts, what will happen to one? 
> As one is often caught in such thoughts, the overzealous mind grows restless, 
and because of this restlessness the noting mind is not well focused on the 
object. This is like overshooting the object that should be noted. Therefore, an 
overzealous mind is an obstacle for insight concentration. 


Q:232 - When one is overzealous, what will happen to one? 


>» When one is overzealous, one may not be able to note the wandering 
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thoughts that result from excessive striving. Objects being observed may then 
seem unclear, and one may experience difficulty with the practice. 


Q:233 - In such situations should one relax, how should one think? 


> In such situations one should relax and think: “There is no soul or self that 
can arrange things as I would like. No matter how hard I try, insight 
knowledge may still not arise. Let me just allow things to follow their natural 
course. It doesn’t matter if I miss some objects here and there. I'll just keep on 
noting the best I can.” Then the restless or wandering mind will automatically 
subside. 


Q:234 - With relaxation what will happen to the mind? 


> Some people even find that with relaxation the mind immediately settles 
down and the noting becomes very good. Hence overexertion is oppressive; 
when relaxed the mind does not wander and becomes stable. 


THE DISCOURSE ON THE ABODE OF NOBLE ONES 
It’s Vipassana as Long as We Observe Mind or Body 


Q:235 - Does it require us just to be mindful of all psychophysical phenomena that are 
manifested at the six sense-doors? 


>» The instruction we give to our meditators is the Buddha's satipatthana 
method. It is very simple; it requires us just to be mindful of all 
psychophysical phenomena that are manifested at the six sense-doors. 


Q:236 - Why do we recommend them to start the practice with limited objects, jut with the 
rising and falling of the abdomen because, as many dedicated meditators affirmed? 


> Inthe beginning, however, a yogi can’t note every phenomenon manifested. 
So, we recommend them to start the practice with limited objects, jut with the 
rising and falling of the abdomen because, as many dedicated meditators 
affirmed, it is the easiest object to note among others and also ensures 
uniformity among the meditators. 


Q:237 - Can you start with any phenomenon else manifested at any of the six sense-doors? 


> Of course, you can start with any phenomenon else manifested at any of the 
six sense-doors. 


Q:238 - Can it be wrong with it if it is obvious enough to be aware of? 
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> Nothing can be wrong with it if it is obvious enough to be aware of. 


Q:239 - Did you mention any phenomenon as a wrong object for vipassana as long as it 
represents five aggregates (khandha) comprising the mental and physical phenomena 
(nama-rupa) ? 


> So, you can start the practice with the observation of seeing, or hearing, or 
smelling, or tasting, or touching on any part of the body like head, leg or any 
part else. You can also start with mindfulness of thoughts. I never mention 
any phenomenon as a wrong object for vipassana as long as it represents five 
agereeates (khandha) comprising the mental and physical phenomena 
(nama-rupa)? 


(157) Focus on Whatever Obvious 
Q:240 - What is Vipassana formular? 


Yatha-pakatam vipassanabhiniveso 
Vipassana focuses on whatever obvious. 


Q:241 - What is like Practice of meditation ? 


> According to the commentary on Path of Purification (Visuddhimagga 
Mahatika) we should begin vipassana with what is obvious and simple, but 
not with what unobvious or subtle. Practice of meditation is like the process 
of learning. We have to start with easy lessons, but not with difficult ones. In 
the monastic education, for example, it is impossible for us to learn Patthana 
in early school years. How can a child begin his education with a difficult 
subject? The same holds true for the beginner meditator. The Buddha's 
vipassana meditation is very simple; it can be just to be mindful of four bodily 
postures: going, standing, sitting, or lying. 


Q:242 - Why do as an alternative, I recommend you to note the rising and falling of the 
abdomen, which is obvious, easy to note and not as monotonous? 


> When sitting, you may note, “sitting, sitting.” But it would be monotonous or 
boring to note such a single object for long. As an alternative, therefore, I 
recommend you to note the rising and falling of the abdomen, which is 
obvious, easy to note and not as monotonous. By noting so, I guarantee, you 
can develop vipassana insight. 


Q:243 - Can some beginner meditators discern psychophysical phenomena? 
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> Some beginner meditators and people who have overheard our talks are 
skeptical about whether this is the really effective way to the development of 
insight knowledge. Their skepticism is not surprising since they have never 
try this method, nor do they have any clear idea of what insight-meditation 
is about. So, they are practicing just by faith. Initially, they cannot discern 
psychophysical phenomena, not to mention to see them arising and 
vanishing, although their teachers said they would. 


Q:244 - How did you encourage a woman who once practiced mindfulness under my 
guidance when you ware in Mawlamyaing? 


> In this regard, let me recall a woman who once practiced mindfulness under 
my guidance when I was in Mawlamyaing. I gave her the instructions as 
usual, i.e., to begin the practice by noting the rising and falling of the 
abdomen as a home object and every phenomenon else manifested at the six 
sense doors. Shortly thereafter she complained of her mental distractions. She 
said that at home her mind did not give any trouble but since the day she 
started meditating she had had much trouble coping with unwholesome 
thoughts. Of course, it was simply naive of her to think that her mind was 
always pure at home. 

>» Then, I encouraged her thus... 

> “Well, my devotee, it is actually an indication that you now start to be aware 
of your mind. You never observe the mind at home. So, you are not aware of 
your thoughts, good or bad, and therefore you think your mind is pure. Now, 
you develop mindfulness, and start to be aware of your mental states. You 
may think of something unwholesome at one moment, but you become 
aware of it at the next. 


Q:245 - Without mindfulness, whether the mind gets pure or impure can’t be known. In 
this case, what is an example? 


» like a kitchen cloth that gets stained so much that any more stain can’t be seen 
on it. Ordinary people don’t care whether their thoughts are pure or impure. 
Therefore, their minds often get stained with sensual desire, aversion and 
frustration, so on. But they think their minds are pure because they are rarely 
mindful of their thoughts. 


Q:246 - Now, with development of mindfulness they become aware of mental impurity 
distinctively. In this case, what is the example? 


> Now, with development of mindfulness they become aware of mental 
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impurity distinctively. 

> like a stain that manifests itself distinctively on a lilywhite handkerchief. In 
the same way, unwholesome thoughts become known instantly through the 
mindfulness.” 


Q:247 - Through which can the nature of the mind be known? 


> Gold always looks beautiful, but its quality can only be judged against the 
touchstone. Likewise, the nature of the mind can only be known through the 
mindfulness. 


Q:248 - Through which can we be aware of its nature and can purify it of mental 
hindrances? 


> Wandering mind or wild mind means impure mind. By developing 
mindfulness we can be aware of its nature and can purify it of mental 
hindrances. A meditator can testify it from experience. 


Q:249 - What does every moment of mindfulness mean? 


> So, every moment of mindfulness means moments for the mind to be purified 
of defilements. 


Q:250 - When will you find your mind purified of such mental hindrances? 


> When we are able to be mindful continuously, say, for five minutes, ten 
minutes or twenty minutes by noting one object after another continuously 
like counting one rosary bead after another, you will find your mind purified 
of such mental hindrances as sensual desire, aversion, laziness, wandering 
mind, and doubt. Hence, this is mental purification (citta-visuddhi). 


(174) For a Beginner Meditator 
Q:251 - When will you start to discern the ultimate phenomena? 


> Inthe beginning of the practice, however, the form or shape of the abdomen 
is all you can be aware of. I don’t deny it because you've just started, but that 
is the first step. As soon you begin to practice, it is impossible for you to attain 
Nibbana, or even to discern psychophysical phenomena (the first state of 
insight). As a beginner yogi you have to struggle at all time with distracting 
thoughts or hindrances. Only when the hindrances are kept away for some 
time (vikkhambhana) can there be the mental purification. Then you will start 
to discern the ultimate phenomena like tension, motion, and pressure and so 
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on beyond the conceptual form or shape of the abdomen. I never boast that 
my yogis discern them as soon as they start to practice. 


Q:252 - When will you build up concentration? 


> However, the more continuously you are mindful, the less the hindrances 
will arise. Then, you will build up concentration, and be aware of tightness 
or pressure with the rising abdomen, and of looseness or contraction with the 
falling. Nobody can deny it. For sure, you would thus become aware of the 
air element in terms of its characteristic. 


The Buddha’s Method of Meditation 
The Development of the Eightfold Noble Path 


Q:253 - This understanding of the relationship between cause and effect is called 
“knowledge by discerning conditionality (paccaya-pariggaha-nana).” In this case, what is 
an example? 


> Then one comes to know that because of the intention to move, movement 
arises; because of the intention to sit, sitting occurs; because of the in-breath, 
there is the rising of the abdomen; because of the out-breath, there is the 
falling of the abdomen; because there is an object to touch, the sensation of 
touch arises; because there is something to take note of, noting takes place. 
This understanding of the relationship between cause and effect is called 
“knowledge by discerning conditionality (paccaya-pariggaha-fana).” 


Q:254 - How many times should you note when noting pain, hearing, seeing? 


> If a pain or an ache arises, take note of it. This is contemplation of feelings 
(vedananupassana satipatthana). After noting it two or three times return to 
noting the rising and falling of the abdomen. If hearing occurs, take note of it 
two or three times and return to noting the abdominal movement. If seeing 
occurs, take note of it two or three times. 


Q:255 - How does the Noble Eightfold Path arise consequently? - 


> Every time you note “rising, falling, sitting, touching, seeing, hearing, 
bending, stretching” and so on, there is an effort being made. This is the Right 
Effort of the Noble Eightfold Path. Then there is your mindfulness. It is Right 
Mindfulness. Then there is concentration which penetrates the object noted 
as well as remains fixed on it. This is Right Concentration. The three are called 
Concentration Constituents of the Path. 
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> Then there is initial application which, together with concentration, ascends 
on the object noted. It is the application of the concomitants on the object. Its 
characteristic is putting the concomitants on to the object (abhiniropana- 
lakkhana), according to the Commentary. This is Right Thought. Then there 
is the realization that the object thus attended is just movement, just 
noncognizing, just seeing, just cognizing, just rising and disappearing, just 
impermanent and so on. This is the Right View. Right Thought and Right 
View together form the Wisdom Constituents of the Path. 


Q:256 - What are called Concentration Constituents of the Path? 


> Every time you note “rising, falling, sitting, touching, seeing, hearing, 
bending, stretching” and so on, there is an effort being made. This is the Right 
Effort of the Noble Eightfold Path. Then there is your mindfulness. It is Right 
Mindfulness. Then there is concentration which penetrates the object noted 
as well as remains fixed on it. This is Right Concentration. The three are called 
Concentration Constituents of the Path. 


Q:257 - What are called the Wisdom Constituents of the Path? 


>» Then there is initial application which, together with concentration, ascends 
on the object noted. It is the application of the concomitants on the object. Its 
characteristic is putting the concomitants on to the object (abhiniropana- 
lakkhana), according to the Commentary. This is Right Thought. Then there 
is the realization that the object thus attended is just movement, just 
noncognizing, just seeing, just cognizing, just rising and disappearing, just 
impermanent and so on. This is the Right View. Right Thought and Right 
View together form the Wisdom Constituents of the Path. 


Q:258 - What are the three Morality Constituents? 


> The three Morality Constituents, Right Speech, Right Action and Right 
Livelihood, have been perfected before you take up insight meditation -- 
when you take the precepts. 


Q:259 - Why do you perfect the Morality Constituents of the Path as well whenever you 
note? 


> Besides, there can be no wrong speech, wrong action or wrong livelihood in 
respect of the object noted. So whenever you note, you perfect the Morality 
Constituents of the Path as well. 
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> Thus, the eight constituents of the Noble Path are there in every act of 
awareness. 


Manual of Insight 


Effects of concentration 
Q:260 - Who will experience less reflection on this inferential knowledge? 
Q:261 - Who will tend to reflect a lot? 


>» Those who are less analytical or knowledgeable and those who give priority 
to continuous noting rather than to analyzing will experience less reflection 
on this inferential knowledge. Those who give precedence to it will tend to 
reflect a lot. 


Q:262 - When should you switch to noting “sitting, touching” as the primary object if you 
are sitting, or “lying, touching” if you are lying down, rather than noting “rising, falling.” ? 


> Moreover, at times the rise and fall of the abdomen will become so subtle that 
you cannot note them. Then, you will realize that the noting mind cannot 
arise if there is no object. In this case, you should switch to noting “sitting, 
touching” as the primary object if you are sitting, or “lying, touching” if you 
are lying down, rather than noting “rising, falling.” 


Q:263 - If you make continuing to note a higher priority than engaging in reflection, what 
will happen to you? 


>» The more intelligent the person, the broader his or her comprehension tends 
to be. However, a meditator should simply note these reflections and return 
to the primary object. If you make continuing to note a higher priority than 
engaging in reflection, you will spend less time reflecting, and your practice 
will develop faster. Just a few moments of reflection will suffice. 


Q:264 - Should a meditator fear unpleasant feelings, for that what should he do? 
> So, a meditator shouldn’t fear them but should focus exclusively on these 
feelings, noting them persistently, and they will gradually weaken and fade 
away. 
Q:265 - Why do unusual kinds of conceptual images and visions arise? 
> It is only concentration that gives rise to these unusual kinds of conceptual 


images and visions. So you shouldn't be elated or frightened by them. Such 
images are just like dreams. 
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Q:266 - Why do you focus your mind on whatever image you are seeing and what should 
y doy Yy SEY & 
you do? 


> You should only note an object when it is obvious. Therefore, focus your 
mind on whatever image you are seeing and note it as “seeing, seeing” until 
it disappears. 


Q:267 - How long do you note this laziness as “lazy, lazy”? 


> Since some do not experience any of these unusual visions or feelings and 
only note the primary object, they grow lazy. Note this laziness as “lazy, lazy” 
until it disappears. 


Q:268 - Before your insight matures, what will you find? 
Q:269 - When your insight matures, what will you find? 


> You will find that the image or vision will undergo some changes and fades 
away or disintegrates. Initially, you will have to note three, four, or more 
times before it disappears. However, when your insight matures, you will 
find that it disappears after you note it just once or twice. 


Q:270 - If you are curious about, afraid of, or attached to these images, what will happen to 
you? 


> On the other hand, if you are curious about, afraid of, or attached to these 
images, they will tend to last for a long time. 


Q:271 - Why do you take extra care not to think about any of these unusual objects? 


> They will tend to last for a long time. So take extra care not to think about any 
of these unusual objects. 


Q:272 - If a meditator finds himself or herself thinking about them, what should he or she 
do? 


> If a meditator finds himself or herself thinking about them, he or she should 
immediately abandon that thought by closely noting it. 


Seeing the three characteristics 
Q:273 - How will you see the three characteristics? 
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...impermanent in the sense of destruction. . . 
> impermanent in the sense of nonexistence after having come to be. 
>» Anything that is impermanent is unsatisfying. Because it is frightening, it is 
unsatisfactory. It is suffering to be constantly tormented by arising and 
passing away. 
...as suffering, as a disease, as a boil, as a dart,... 
... is not-self in the sense of having no core... 
...and does not obey anyone’s will. . . 


Q:274 - What is called inferential knowledge (anumananana) ? 


> After seeing for yourself that every object that you directly note is 
impermanent, unsatisfying, and impersonal, you will reflect that all other 
phenomena you experience must also be impermanent, unsatisfying, and 
impersonal. This is called inferential knowledge (anumanafiana). 


Q:275 - After you inferentially realize the arising and passing away of all phenomena, what 
will happen to you? 


> After you inferentially realize the arising and passing away of all phenomena, 
you will simply be aware of whatever arises without any further analysis. 


Q:276 - When will the noting mind become quicker than ever before? 


> The five mental faculties—faith, energy, mindfulness, concentration, and 
wisdom —will then fall into harmony, and the noting mind will become 
quicker than ever before. 


Q:277 - How mental and physical phenomena will appear, in this case, what are the 
examples? 


> Your object—that is, mental and physical phenomena—will also appear 
extremely quickly. Each time you breathe in, for example, you will clearly see 
that the rising movement of the abdomen consists of many segments. The 
same is true for other movements, such as the falling of the abdomen, 
bending, stretching, and so on. You will clearly experience subtle vibrations 
or sensations all over your body, which arise very quickly one after another. 
Some experience fine sensations of itchiness or prickling that arise very 
quickly and instantly one after another. 


Q:278 - At the stage of the insight knowledge of arising and passing away, are unpleasant 
sensations experienced ? 
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> Unpleasant sensations are rarely experienced during this period of practice. 


Q:279 - When will you be unable to keep up with objects by trying to label or name each of 
them? 


> You will be unable to keep up with objects by trying to label or name each of 
them when they arise so quickly. 


Q:280 - Why can he or she follow them? 


> A meditator should simply be aware of them from moment to moment, 
without naming them, so that he or she can follow them. 


Q:281 - Ifa meditator wants to name them, what he or she should not do? 
> Ifa meditator wants to name them, he or she does not try to name them all. 
Q:282 - When one object is labeled, what will happen to him or to her? 


> When one object is labeled, he or she may become aware of four, five, or ten 
other objects. This isn’t a problem. 


Q:253 - if you attempt to name all the objects that occur, what will happen to you? 


> You may tire if you attempt to name all the objects that occur. What matters 
most is being precisely and accurately aware of each object. 


Q:254 - In which case, note any objects that come in through the six sense doors, without 
following the normal procedure? 


>» In this case, note any objects that come in through the six sense doors, without 
following the normal procedure. 


Q:255 - If noting in this way does not go smoothly, what should you do? 


> Of course, if noting in this way does not go smoothly, you can always revert 
to the normal procedure. 


Q:286 - Their appearance and disappearance are very fast, in this case, what is an example? 


>» Their appearance and disappearance are very fast, like a machine running at 
full speed. Yet Iam able to perceive them all from moment to moment. 
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Q:287 - Why will you feel comfortable even during long periods of sitting or reclining, 
without any pain, heat, or stiffness? 


> Both the mind and body will become so light, supple, and flexible due to this 
quality of lightness that you will feel comfortable even during long periods 


of sitting or reclining, without any pain, heat, or stiffness. 


Q:288 - Should you waste time enjoying the bright light and other pleasant experiences? In 
this case, what should you do? 


> But do not waste time enjoying the bright light and other pleasant 
experiences. Instead, whenever they arise, note them as “brightness, comfort, 
knowing, reflecting, venerating, happiness, liking, delight,” and so on, 
according to whatever you experience. 
Q:289 - If you notice brightness, what should you do? 
> If you notice brightness, note it as “bright, bright.” 
Q:290 - If you think that you see it, what should you do? 
> If you think that you see it, note it as “seeing, seeing” until it disappears. 


Q:291 - Although you are noting, why may not the light disappear very quickly? 


>» Although you are noting, the light may not disappear very quickly because 
you are delighting in it. 


Q:292 - When will you be able to note it skillfully enough that it disappears quickly? 


> Only after experiencing it many times will you be able to note it skillfully 
enough that it disappears quickly. 


Q:293 - Even if they note it for a long time, why doesn't it disappear; it remains? 


> For some meditators, light is so powerful that even if they note it for a long 
time, it doesn’t disappear; it remains. 


Q:294 - How should any thoughts about the light be noted? 


>» In this case, ignore the light completely and divert your attention to some 
other mental or physical object. Do not think about whether the light is still 
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bright. If you do, you will find that it is. Any thoughts about the light should 
be noted so precisely that your awareness of them is very clear and firm. 


Q:295 - If you incline your mind toward other unusual objects besides bright light, what 
should not you do? 


> Since your concentration will have become very powerful, other unusual 
objects besides bright light can arise if you incline your mind toward them. 
Do not let the mind incline in this way. If you do, quickly note it until it 
disappears. 


Q:296 - If your insight weakens, what will happen to you? 


> If your insight weakens, the shapes and forms will tend to become more 
pronounced. 


Q:297 - If you note them closely, what will happen to you? 


> But if you note them closely, each object will disappear on the spot as it is 
noted. Eventually they will stop coming. 


Q:298 - For what purpose does every object you note help you? 


> Every object you note helps you to realize impermanence, un-satisfactoriness, 
and not-self. 


Q:299 - Should you relax whenever you want. In this case, what should you do? 


> You should not just relax whenever you want. Instead, you should practice 
for longer and longer periods without taking a break. 


Disappearance 

Q:300 - When conventional reality emerges, what will happen? 

Q:301 - When absolute reality emerges, what will happen? 
Thus, you verify that the saying from sages of old is true: 
When conventional reality emerges, absolute reality submerges; 
When absolute reality emerges, conventional reality submerges. 


Q:302 - When should you note any obvious objects that arise, such as any sensations in 
other parts of the body, seeing, hearing, and so on? 


> After your practice gains momentum due to noting the main objects, such as 
the rise and fall of the abdomen, sitting, and so on, you should note any 
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obvious objects that arise, such as any sensations in other parts of the body, 
seeing, hearing, and so on. 


Q:303 - When should you return to noting whatever arises? 
Q:304- Should a meditator let his or her practice proceed in this way some of the time? 


> When, after a while, your practice again gains momentum, return to noting 
whatever arises. A meditator should let his or her practice proceed in this 
way some of the time. 


Q:305 - If you will feel weary of phenomena. what will happen to you? 


> Instead, you will feel weary of phenomena. As a result, you will become lazy 
about noting. 


Q:306 - Will you not be able to help being aware. In this case, what is the example? 


> But you will not be able to help being aware. It is like being forced to travel 
on a filthy road, wherein every step arouses disgust and disillusionment. 


Looking for relief 
Q:307- When will some meditators experience unbearable pain? 


>» Some meditators will experience unbearable pain when their practice gains 
this kind of momentum. Do not despair. 


Q:308 - Why cannot you feel satisfied with your practice? If it is so, what will happen to 
you? 


> Actually, it is simply that you are so eager to realize the impermanent, 
unsatisfactory, and not-self nature of mental and physical phenomena that 
you cannot feel satisfied with your practice. Asa result, you may often change 
your posture. For example, when you are sitting you feel like you want to 
walk; when you are walking, you want to sit down again. You feel agitated 
and want to rearrange your arms and legs, move to another place, or lie 
down. You cannot manage to stay in your place or posture for very long and 
keep changing. 


Q:309 - How should you try your best to practice? 
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>» Try your best to practice without constantly changing your posture and to 
remain in one posture for a long time. After a while, you will be able to 
practice calmly again. 


Q:310 - If you practice with patience and persistence, what will happen to you? 


> If you practice with patience and persistence, your mind will grow clearer 
and clearer, until all the agitation and dissatisfaction disappear. 


Equanimity 
Q:311 - Sometimes the rising, falling, touching, hearing, and so on, together with the whole 
body, may disappear, and what will you only be aware of? 
> Sometimes the rising, falling, touching, hearing, and so on, together with the 
whole body, may disappear, and you will only be aware of the mind arising 
and passing away. 
Q:312 - If these experiences persist, what should you do? 
» If these experiences persist, ignore them and note other objects instead. 
Q:313 - What should be priority given to? 
>» Priority should be given to noting any objects that arise at the six sense doors 
as they present themselves and to widening your awareness to note whatever 
arises in any part of the body. 
Q:314 - When is it impossible to note this way? 


> But it is impossible to note this way once your practice becomes very subtle 
and continuous. 


Q:315 - When should you note objects without setting any limits? 


> So once your practice gains momentum, before it becomes too subtle, note 
objects without setting any limits. 


Q:316 - Why are the preceding and succeeding objects mixed together, but not known 
separately ? 


> In the beginning of the practice, you might not be aware of them separately. 
However attentively you note them, you can’t yet separate rising from falling 
and falling from rising. So, the preceding and succeeding objects are mixed 
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together, but not known separately. Therefore, you think the rising body itself 
falls; the falling body itself rises. You think it is the same thing or the same 
person that rises and falls. 


Q:317 - Is it the same mind that notes and perceives? 


> You also think it is the same mind that notes and perceives; it is the same 
mind that perceives rising, and the same mind that perceives falling. It is this 
very mind that perceives for the whole life. 

> When you note rising, you become aware of rising separately from falling. 
When you note falling, you become aware of falling separately from rising. 
Thus, you clearly understand that only at the end of rising does falling occur; 
only at the end of the falling, does the rising occur. This is not logic, but 
empirical insight that spontaneously arises while noting. 


Q:318 - When will they become spontaneously aware of every noting mind distinctively? 


>» When a yogi is aware of the body distinctively, they will become 
spontaneously aware of every noting mind distinctively. 


Q:319 - Each and every mind-moment of noting manifests individually. In this case, what 
is an example? 


> Suppose, for instance, when you throw one stone away after another; any 
stone thrown never comes back, but you pick up another one from 
somewhere nearby and throw it. In the same way, every time you note, the 
noting mind gets down to the object, but never comes back. Each and every 
mind-moment of noting manifests individually. 


Q:320 - With every noting how do you become aware of both mind and matter distinctively ? 
> Then with every noting you become aware of both mind and matter 
distinctively. 
>» When a stone is thrown at a wall, for example, it is very clear that the stone 
and the wall are two separate things. 


Q:321 - While observing, how does the insight arise defining mind and matter? 


> Every time they note, they find the body noted and the mind noting. 


> 
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“Having seen mind and body separately while noting them, one understands 
clearly that there are only mind and matter but no living entity. This is the 
purification of view.” 


Q:322 - How do they clearly see that only when there are objects to be known, do there arise 
the mind knowing them? 


> 


> 


Previously, for example, they saw just rising and falling but not the knowing 
mind that subsequently arises taking rising and falling as its objects. 

A yogi realizes that when they note rising and falling, for instance, only when 
rising occurs does there arise the mind that knows the rising; only when 
falling occurs, does there arise the mind that knows the falling. It clearly 
occurs to them that the objects like rising and falling, etc., arise ahead, and 
the mind knowing of them just follows. Similarly, when bending and 
stretching their limbs or lifting, moving and dropping their feet, they clearly 
see that only when there are objects to be known, do there arise the mind 
knowing them. 


Q:323 - When may another image appear one after another? 


> 


While the image noted is still present, another image may appear one after 
another. You have to note it. You have to note them all whatever they may 
be. 


Q:324 - May there arise another unpleasant sensation before the earlier ones totally come 
to an end? 


> 


Suppose, for example, you experience stiffness somewhere in the body; you 
note it as ‘stiff, stiff’ accordingly. While doing so, there may occur another 
stiffness on another part of the body, or heat, pain, a bloated feeling or 
whatever. While noting them accordingly, there may arise another 
unpleasant sensation before the earlier ones totally come to an end. 


Q:325 - In which case, are you instructed to note such leading mind as “wanting to bend, 
wanting to stretch, or wanting to move,” before you really bend, stretch, or move? 


> 


> 


Even when you were able to note bending, stretching, or moving, you might 
not be well aware of the mental state of wanting to do so. 

Now, you are not like that; every time you bend, stretch or move, you can 
note most of them. Moreover, you start to be aware of the mind that thinks of 
bending, stretching or moving. In that case you are instructed to note such 
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leading mind as “wanting to bend, wanting to stretch, or wanting to move,” 
before you really bend, stretch, or move. 


Q:326- At which state of insight do you become clearly aware of the mental state of wanting 
to bend as the cause of bending? 


> For instance, previously a yogi bending their limbs was aware only of the 
gradual process of physical bending, which was the effect, but not yet the 
mental state of wanting to bend, which was the cause. Now at the state of 
insight into the causality, you become clearly aware of the mental state of 
wanting to bend as the cause of bending. I mean you could previously note 
and know only the effect bending, etc. but now you reach the stage at which 
you become aware of the cause, too. 

> For example, at the moment of bending if you note as “wanting to bend, 
wanting to bend,” and then “bending, bending,” you can empirically see the 
body bending as directed by the mental state of wanting to bend. Then, it is 
clear to you that there is no self that causes the body bend, but there are only 
the mind that wants the body to bend and the body that consequently bends. 


Contemplative Insight into Impermanence, etc., (Sammasana-fana) 
Q:327 - Among the initial, the middle and ending parts 
in which stage of the insight the middle, 
in which stage of the insight both the initial & the middle, 
in which stage of the insight the initial, the middle and ending parts are obvious? 


>» As mentioned earlier, a yogi, having attained clear insight into cause and 
effect, starts to see an object appearing distinctly and fading away after a 
while. Thus, they can clearly see every object noted appearing initially, 
lasting awhile and disappearing in the end. When a yogi notes risings and 
fallings, for example, their initial appearance is very obvious to them starting 
from the very slight movement; and their progressive movement is clear too; 
their fading away is also clear until they end in very slight movements. At 
the first stage of the insight into mind and matter, only the middle part of 
progressive movement was obvious to them. As instructed by the teacher a 
yogi had to work hard to be aware of rising and falling in order to be aware 
of them from the beginning to the end. 

> But the initial and ending parts of the progressive movement were not as 
obvious to them as they are now. A yogi probably thought that they were 
aware of both initial and ending parts. But at that stage they were only aware 
of the middle parts of risings and fallings, but not their initial parts, which 
started with tiny little movements. At the stage of the insight into causality 
the second insight, a yogi was only aware of the initial and progressive parts 
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of rising and falling, but not their ending parts yet. That is why they were not 
able to see their fading away vividly. Therefore, they did not truly realize the 
impermanence by means of empirical knowledge. This means the insight into 
impermanence did not really arise yet. 


Q:328 - When did they have to redirect their attention to newer and newer objects? 
Q:329 - Noting newer sensations in this way, do they lost a chance to see older sensations 
disappearing? 


> While noting as ‘stiff, stiff,’ or ‘heat, heat’ on one part of the body, another 
sensation may newly arise on another part. Then they had to redirect their 
attention to newer and newer objects. Noting newer sensations in this way 
they lost a chance to see older sensations disappearing. That is why a yogi 
could not realize the impermanence of sensations by means of empirical 
knowledge. This means the insight into impermanence did not really arise 
yet. 


Insight into Impermanence 

Q:330 - Well, now at this stage (sammasana), every object noted manifests to a yogi through 
all its stages: initial stage, progressive stage and ending stage. In this case, what are the 
examples? 


> Well, now at this stage (sammasana), every object noted manifests to a yogi 
through all its stages: initial stage, progressive stage and ending stage. When 
they note rising and falling, for example, they are clearly aware of rising 
starting with its initial slight movement, progressing gradually, and coming 
to a dead stop in the end. Similarly, when they note falling, sitting, touching, 
bending, stretching and so on, they become aware of them all the way from 
the beginning to the end. Thus, while noting objects, a yogi empirically sees 
them arising newly and vanishing immediately. 


Q:331 - Why can you clearly see the appearance of sensation at the outset, and fading away 
gradually in the middle? 


> Instead, it is likely to disappear only after noting it for two or three times, or 
four or five times, or ten times consecutively. Even then, it does not disappear 
suddenly and immediately, but fades away gradually weaker and weaker, 
smaller and smaller and thinner and thinner, or moving further and further 
away. 

> Before they disappear, you may have found them gradually becoming 
smaller and smaller, or blurrier and blurrier, or weaker and weaker. Thus, 
you may find them fade away gradually. Therefore, you can clearly see the 
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appearance of sensation at the outset, and fading away gradually in the 
middle. 


Q:332 - While you are noting sensations attentively, why would you clearly see the arisen 
sensations disappearing, fading away and ceasing? 


> At this stage of the insight into impermanence, newer sensations may 
continue to arise. But they do not arise before the one you are currently noting 
disappears. So, only after the current one disappears, does the new one 
usually arise. That is why while you are noting sensations attentively, you 
would clearly see the arisen sensations disappearing, fading away and 
ceasing. Then, you would empirically conclude that they are impermanent. 
This is truly the insight into impermanence (aniccanupassana). 


Imaginary Images 
Q:333 - When may images fade away getting blurrier and blurrier, or smaller and smaller, 
or moving further and further away? 


> If such images happen to occur to you, you have to note them attentively as 
“seeing, seeing,” every time you see them. Then they may fade away getting 
blurrier and blurrier, or smaller and smaller, or moving further and further 
away. These are imaginary images, but not something real in the ultimate 
sense. 


Q:334 - Every time a visible object impinges on your eyes, what should you do? 
Q:335 - Every time an audible object impinges on your ears, what should you do? 


>» Every time a visible object impinges on your eyes, you just see; you can’t 
prevent seeing from arising whether you like it or not. Every time an audible 
object impinges on your ears, you just hear; you can’t prevent hearing from 
arising whether you like it or not. 


Q:336 - Is it possible to expect unpleasant things not to arise, or only pleasant things to 
arise? 
Q:337 - Is it also possible to expect arisen things to last forever, or to not disappear? 
>» It is impossible to expect unpleasant things not to arise, or only pleasant 
things to arise. It is also impossible to expect arisen things to last forever, or 
to not disappear. Everything disappears after having arisen. 


Q:338 - The wider your contemplation, what will happen to you? 


>» The wider your contemplation, the longer you would be stagnant right here. 
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Insight into Arising and Vanishing (Udayabbaya-nana) 
Experience of Light 
Q:339 - At what stage of insight, what kind of lights are you likely to have experienced? 


> You are likely to have experienced his kind of blinking lights at the stage of 
insight into mind and matter the 1st insight when concentration got strong to 
some extent. They usually last awhile. They spark and disappear, spark and 
disappear. At the stage of insight into causality, the 2nd insight, you are likely 
to have experienced light in different colors such as green, yellow, blue and 
so on. At that stage you might find the lights often and last quite a long time. 
You were likely to spend time enjoying them. 


Q:340 - Why are the bodily turbulences? 


>» Even if the whole body does not move, some parts of it do, like a hand or a 
leg rises up, or shakes abruptly, or the whole body may sway back and forth 
or vibrate. These bodily turbulences are due to the power of uplifting rapture. 


Q:341 - If you just watch them without noting attentively, or if you note them just 
superficially, what will happen to you? 


> If you just watch them without noting attentively, or if you note them just 
superficially, they may become even rougher, causing a lot of chaotic 
movement in the body. 


Q:342 - At that time how may you feel so pleasant? 


> At that time, you may feel so pleasant that you don’t even want to open your 
eyes. 
> Itis so pleasant that you can’t even move or make the effort to note it. 


Q:343 - Why is an unconscious moment reported by a yogi? 


> Actually, such an unconscious moment reported by a yogi is sometimes due 
to rapture, but other times due to tranquility (passaddhi), to concentration 
(samadhi), to equanimity (upekkha), or to sloth-and-torpor (thina-middha). 
Some yogis’ experience is even related to wandering mind (udacca). 
Therefore, every report of this experience should not be interpreted as 
remarkable progress in the practice. 
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Q:344 - When can you make further progress in the practice? 


> Only when I can be mindful of them constantly without being interested in 
and caring about them, can I make further progress in the practice.” 


Q:345 - Actually, there are many things even more remarkable lying ahead for you to 
experience. what should you do? 


> Actually, there are many things even more remarkable lying ahead for you 
to experience. If you just keep noting, you will surely experience them.” 


Q:346 - What is the right way? 


>» The right way is to note constantly. Only by noting constantly can the insight 
improve better.” 


Q:347 - When you note rising of the abdomen and bending; What will happen to you? 


> When you note rising of the abdomen, for example, it manifests in two to 
three individual segments, or up to five to six segments. 

> If you note three times, you can see three separate segments of bending; or if 
you note five or six times, you can see five or six separate segments of 
bending. You can see them separately and individually. 


Q:348 - When do the ultimate phenomena of mind and matter disappear immediately on the 
very spot where they arise? 


> At this stage of insight, therefore, you will clearly understand that the 
ultimate phenomena of mind and matter do not move from one location to 
another. They disappear immediately on the very spot where they arise. 
When they arise here they disappear right here; when they arise there, they 
disappear right there. Thus, you can clearly see them each arise and 
immediately disappear on that very spot without moving any further. 


Q:349 - When you practice longer and longer without lax effort, what will happen to you? 


>» When you practice longer and longer without lax effort, the knowledge of 
arising and passing away (udayabbaya-fnana) comes to maturity very well. 


Q:350 - Does falling start to become less distinct. And then rising become less distinct. And 
then sitting and touching also become less distinct? 
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>» Falling starts to become less distinct. And then rising becomes less distinct. 
And then sitting and touching also become less distinct. Although you are 
noting them, it seems as if you are noting nothing clearly. 


Q:351 - What is the mind naturally very familiar with? 
> The mind is naturally very familiar with conceptual form. 
Q:352 - Why does the practice seem to be boring? 


> Now at the insight into disappearance, conceptual forms are no longer 
apparent. Therefore, the practice seems to be boring. 


Q:353 - When can you clearly see the noting mind, mindfulness disappearing ? 


> Sometimes, you may even feel as if the whole body disappeared. Then you 
can clearly see the noting mind, mindfulness disappearing. 


Q:354 - How is different at the third insight and at the stage of the fifth insight to see 
disappearance ? 


> some may think that objects get destroyed chaotically like an earthen pot 
broken or a huge house demolished. Actually, it is not like that. Such chaotic 
breaking of conditioned phenomena might manifest at the third insight. But 
here at the stage of the fifth insight to see disappearance means to see objects 
and the noting minds each disappearing in pairs, 


Q:355 - Why is it very important to see the noting mind disappearing? 


> If you only see the noted object disappearing, but not the noting mind itself 
vanishing, then you are most liable to take the mind as ‘I’ or mine. That is 
why it is very important to see the noting mind disappearing. Only then, can 
the attainment of disappearance (bhanga-fiana) be confirmed. 


Q:356 - What is to see the objects and the noting minds fading away and vanishing 
constantly moment-by-moment? 


> Except for such additional kinds of awareness, all you discern while noting 
is to see the objects and the noting minds fading away and vanishing 
constantly moment-by7~-moment. 


Q:357 - Is the way you feel frightened here actually different from the way you are by a 
ghost or an enemy? 
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> However, the way you feel frightened here is actually different from the way 
you are by a ghost or an enemy. In reality, the frightening aspect of the 
transient phenomena manifests to your mind. 


Q:358 - How are the three kinds of insight, fearful, dangerous and disenchanting (bhaya, 
adinava, and nibbida), just different? 


> The three kinds of insight, fearful, dangerous and disenchanting (bhaya, 
adinava, and nibbida), are actually one in essence. They are just different 
levels of the same insight, basic, intermediate and advanced, respectively. 
Therefore, soon after the attainment of knowledge of fearfulness, there will 
arise knowledge of danger, and disillusionment (adinava, and nibbida) too, 
if the mindfulness is continued. 


Q:359 - You are seemingly bored of being mindful, but can you help being mindful? 
> You are seemingly bored of being mindful, but you can’t help being mindful. 


Q:360 - Do these three stages of insight fearfulness, dangerous and disillusioning (bhaya, 
adinava, and nibbida), manifest distinctively to some yogis but only one or two insights to 
others? 


> One thing notable here is that these three stages of insight fearfulness, 
dangerous and disillusioning (bhaya, adinava, and nibbida), manifest 
distinctively to some yogis but only one or two insights to others. In any case 
these three are the same in essence, and therefore you are considered to attain 
all three if one manifests. 


Q:361 - What about experiencing unpleasant sensations at the stages of insights of 
sammasana-nana, bhanga-nana, bhaya-nana, adinava-nana  nibbida-nana and 
muncitukamyata? 


>» When this knowledge matures (nibbida-fana), you discern not only the 
vanishing phenomena but also unpleasant sensations in your body. 
Previously when you started making considerable progress in the practice at 
the stage of seeing impermanence, suffering and devoid of self (sammasana- 
flana), you experienced a lot of unpleasant sensations. After that, however, 
you reached arising and passing away at which time you experienced no 
unpleasant sensations. At the subsequent stages of insight, namely, 
disappearance, fearfulness, danger, and disenchantment (bhanga-fana, 
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bhaya-fana, adinava-fana and nibbida-fana), you are likely to experience 
none or very few unpleasant sensations. 

>» When you reach beyond disenchantment however, you would experience 
unpleasant sensations again, 


Q:362 - What is the difference when you discern unpleasant sensations at the stage of 
sammasana-nana and Patisankha-nana? 


> The difference here is that you did not discern unpleasant sensations 
segment-by-segment at the stage of seeing impermanence, suffering and 
devoid of self (sammasana-fana) although you noted them carefully, but 
now at this stage, you see them vanishing segment-by-segment. 


Q:363 - What stage of insight ts like looking in the far distance from a tower? 


> Thus, this stage of insight seems to look forward to reach nibbana like looking 
in the far distance from a tower. 


Further contemplation (Patisankha-fnana) 

Q:364 - At this stage (patisankha-nana) why may you experience even more clearly such 
unpleasant sensations as stiffness, heat, pain, numbness, ache, tightness, pressure, and so 
on? 


> At this stage (patisankha-fiana) therefore, you will still experience unpleasant 
sensations. They may even be more obvious. So, you may experience even 
more clearly such unpleasant sensations as stiffness, heat, pain, numbness, 
ache, tightness, pressure, and so on. 


Q:365 - Does sometimes, your mind seem to be unwilling to go to the object and often pulls 
back from the object? 


> Sometimes, your mind seems to be unwilling to go to the object and often 
pulls back from the object. Yet, the yogi must keep noting them all without 
dismay. 


Knowledge of Equanimity (Sankharupekkha-nana) 
Q:366 - For what don’t you need? 


> You don’t need to look for objects to note. 
> You don’t need to make effort to be mindful of them. 


1. Lacking Anxiety and Enjoyment 
Q:367 - Now at equanimity, may such anxiety arise? 
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> Now at equanimity, such anxiety may not arise at all; even if it were to arise, 
it would last just a moment, be much less intense and much less frequent. 


Q:368 - At the stage of equanimity, how is mindfulness very powerful? 


> At the stage of equanimity, mindfulness is very powerful, even more 
powerful than at the stage of arising and passing away, 


Q:369 - Then, why are they able to dwell with equanimity? 
> It is mindfulness and clear comprehension that help them to be so. 
Q:370 - Who are able to dwell with equanimity? 


> Being thus mindful and aware of phenomena as they really are, they are able 
to dwell with equanimity. 


Q:371 - At this stage, do you experience unpleasant sensations in the body? 


> At this stage, you rarely experience unpleasant sensations in the body, like 
stiffness, pain, heat, numbness, and so on. 


Q:372 - Even if some sort of pain arose, what will happen to you? 


> Even if some sort of pain arose, that won’t be intolerable. They would just be 
bearable, 


Q:373 - What are spontaneously become? 


> Objects are spontaneously obvious, and you become mindful of them 
spontaneously. 


Q:374 - How does time fly by very fast for them? 
> Time flies by very fast for them; a few hours seem to be just a few minutes. 
Q:375 - The longer the mindfulness is uninterrupted, what will happen to you? 


> The longer the mindfulness is uninterrupted, the more refined the insight 
becomes. 
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Q:376 - In that case, how do you need to boost up your energy? 


>» In that case, you need to boost up your energy by noting more objects or more 
carefully, and spending more time on walking meditation, and so on. 


Q:377 - Although mindfulness is spreading out in this way, may how you find the objects 
to note become fewer and fewer? 


>» Although mindfulness is spreading out in this way, you may find the objects 
to note become fewer and fewer. Sometimes there are only the four objects 
left to note, ie., rising, falling, sitting and touching. Sometimes, there are only 
two objects, rising and falling. Then, you may find sitting is one object and 
touching is another; you have only the two objects to note alternately. 
Sometimes, you have to note only one touching point, as “touching, 
touching.” Thus, your mindfulness can’t spread out although you try. Every 
time you try to spread the mindfulness out on many other objects, you may 
find it comes back to one or two familiar objects without spreading out. 

> Later on, you will lose the sense of rising, falling, sitting, touching and the 
form of the body itself. Subsequently, it would feel like there is nothing to 
note. However, the knowing mind is still obvious. 

> The mind is found to be the only object to note. 


Q:378 - The opposite of the ever-changing psychophysical phenomena is what is not among 
the psychophysical phenomena. In this case, what are the examples? 


>» One phenomenon manifests, you note it, and you see it disappear. Then you 
find another arises, and you note it; it disappears too. Then again another 
manifests to you. Thus, new phenomena are arising constantly and endlessly. 

> For example, light is the opposite of dark, and dark is the opposite of light, 
too; coldness is the opposite of heat, and heat is the opposite of coldness; up 
is the opposite of down, and down is the opposite of up; left is the opposite. 
of right, and right is the opposite of left. In the same way, the opposite of the 
ever-changing psychophysical phenomena is what is not among the 
psychophysical phenomena. It is the state devoid or empty of the 
psychophysical phenomena. 


